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Foreword 



Aided by his extensive knowledge of economic development and a 
special sensitivity to the challenges of growth in niral communities, 
Phillip Phillips has prepared an excellent examination of a process thai 
can lead to success in this area. Equally important, he writes in a clear and 
unambiguous manner about the pioblems that bmall communities face 
and the advantages that they can enjoy. 

Dr. Phillips also presents a useful annotated bibliography of material 
on the subject of economic development, along with many exhibits to 
illustrate the development process. As he mentions in the introduction, 
no one book can provide all of the information needed Nevertheless, his 
treatment of the subject lakes much of the mystery out of this important 
activity. This book should prove to be an invaluable reference for local 
government officials, community leaders, and others involved in this 
field. 

Charles I:. Kozoll 
Director 
CIES Program 
.November, 1990 



Introduction 



This book is designed to provide an introductory understanding of 
challenges, goals, processes, and procedures for economic developers in 
rural areas and small towns. It is aimed at economic development 
volunteers in communities of under 20,000 population, communities that 
generally do not have full time, paid, economic development profes- 
sionals. Thl6 book is intended to serve an audience that includes local 
elected and appointed officials, volunteers serving in local economic 
development organizations, and paid piofessional economic developers 
in regional development corporations, utilities, and state development 
agencies who wurk with rural areas and small communities. 

Your goals as an economic developer in a rural area or smaller town 
are not fundamentally different from those of an economic developer in 
a larger city. You seek a more prosperous, stable, local economy that will 
afford both a better standard of living and quality of life. The challenges 
you face and the resources available to you as rural and small town 
developers are, however, much different from those of yourcountcrparl6 
in larger communities and metropolitan areas. 

Most smaller communities and rural areas are dependent on just a 
few major industnes, many rely heavily on just a few individual firms to 
support their local economy. As a result, small town economies often 
lack the diversity^ and resiliency found in larger cities. Hard times for a 
single industry or a single firm can propel a small town*s economy into 
a recession or depression even in the midst of national prosperity. 

Moreover, you must often work with much more limited resources 
than those available to larger communities. iMost importantly , small town 
and rural development agencies are generally operated by volunteers 
without any paid staff and do not have the budgets needed for lavish 
advertising campaigns, such as tliose for states and metropolitan areas 
often found in economic development and business magazines. 

The approach to development presented here takes these limitations 
into account, but does not underestimate the capabilities of small town 
and rural area economic developers. This book recognizes that while 
rural areas and small towns cannot mount major traditional marketing 
campaigns, they can participate in more elaborate marketing programs 
as part of larger regional efforts or through state and public utility 
development campaigns. This book also recognizes that in rural areas 
and small tow ns the greatest success in economic development is most 
likely to come from growing companies and jobs locally rather than from 
wooing them from elsewhere with incentives. Yet the book does not 
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ignore the beneficial impacts that outside invascmeni can have on the 
economy of a small community or rural area. A good deal of attention is 
paid to attracting outside investment both because of the interest in this 
topic and because understanding business attraction clearly defines 
those things tliat an area must do not only to attract but also to create, 
retain, and grow businesses. 

You as a rural or small town economic developer have some 
advar^tages and special satisfactions that those working in larger com- 
munities do not have. The development process in large cities is oiten 
bureaucratic and indirect. In a small community you can make a clear 
and visible difference, and you can see the results of your activities. 
Moreover, the quality of life benefits to friends and neighbors coming 
from economic development are much more visible in a small community 
than in a larger city. 

Economic development in small communities and rural are«s mu5l 
overcome many hurdles, and progress is often slow. But the results arc 
most rewarding for those who are willing to put in the time and effoa that 
is required to turn dreams into realities. I hope that this book will make 
the formidable tasks of rural and small town economic development 
somewhat easier for its readers. 

Clearly, no single book can provide all of the information needed by 
a community development agency. Nor can any book published at a 
particular point in time keep you up to date on the many rapid changes 
in governmental policies and the economic and social environment that 
you need to know about to operate effectively. 'Ilius an important feature 
of this book IS an extensive annotated bibliography of additional books, 
article^, and government publications that you may wish to consult, as 
well as a list of development organizations that can provide additional 
information and updates on important development topics. At the end of 
each chapter of tliis handbook, references are given to books, articles, 
and organizations that are particularly relevant to the topics co\ered. 



Chapter 1 

Defining Economic 
Development 

Economic developmenl has become a panacea over ihe pasl decade. T 
Virtually every polilician makes economic developmenl a plank in his or ^ 
her election plaiform, whether at the local, siale, or nalional level. As 1^ 
with any catch word or cliche, ihe term eovnutnic development has been ~| 
overused and misused, m 

What Economic Development Is and Is Not Q 

It IS besl lo begin by dispensing with some common misundersUndings 
of economic developmenl. Economic developmenl is not purely quan ITI 
tilalive. It is nol jusi a measure of new jobs or of dollars of income 
generaled. True economic development is a qualilalive change lhal 
transforms tlie local economy lo make il more divevse anc* more resilienl 
rather than jusi larger. Ii is a change lhal produces beller jobs as well as 
more jobs. 

Likewise, good economic development policy incorporaies com- 
munily values — il is not "growih for growth's sake." A good local 
development program recognizes the characler of ihe communily. Il 
recognizes lhal some types of development are nol acceplable lo ihe 
communily because lliey exploil il ihrough low wages and poor working 
condilions, environmental pollution, or i 1 olher ways. A good t^conomic 
developer recognizes what is compatible wilh ihe communily and avoids 
promoting excessive or unwelcome development. 

Economic development is not a quick fix. Successful develt pment 
programs take years in building a development team, in planning, and in 
implementing the tools of development, such as adequate sites and 
utilities. Even when a strong developmenl tearr and program are in 
place, several years may pass before a small community experiences a 
highly visible success — if it ever comes. Outside companies to be lured 
into a community are few , while the quiet but very important work of 
helping local entrepreneurs grow and keeping local companies in town 
IS rarely dramatic. Communities thatseek instant gratification in economic 
development will be disappointed. 

Finally, economic development cannot be measured as a body 
count. Many development agencies have created such body count goals, 
for example by stating that they will create 200 or 2,000 jobs a year for 
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the ncxi five years. This is doubly unwise As already indicated, 
economic developmenl is more lhan a numerical change ALso, ocal 
development efforis will have widely vvr>ing fortunes based on ihe 
iniernalional, national, and regiuial economies, un the lype^ uf buj»ines.s 
already present in the area, and on good old fashioned luck hL(jnumic 
developers can influence tlie process — tliey am try to make their own 
luck — but they will never control it« The economic development agcncv 
that promises a regular payoff in new jobs has set an impossible goal and 
will sooner or later (and more likely sooner) be judged a failur *. 

So what is economic development? What should you seek in vour 
development efforts? A complete devekipment program slmuld work 
toward all of the following goals: 

1. Increased economic dwemiy and adaptability In today 's world ol 
global competition, rapid technological change, and corporate up 
hcaval, diversity is the watchword for a healthy economy Any 
community or region that depends heavily on a single industry or 
company is a disaster waiting to happen 

2. IjOSS cyclical Jluctiuition. Some industries, including ^^'riculture, 
mining, and most types of manufacturing, are prone to chronic 
boom-and-bust cycles lliat take local economies dependent on thent 
on a roller coaster ride. Wise communities seek to diversify iniu 
stable economic sectors, including a strong service base, 

3. Increased income levels. Developed economies have better paying 
jobs, well as more Ji(|bs. And in today's world of two income 
families, more |obs are hbeded to meet employment demand even 
when an area's population is not growing. 

4. Improved quality of jobs The "quality of work life" has become a 
major issue in recent years and sht^uld be addressed in development 
programs. A community should consciously seek employers that 
provide pleasant, safe working conditions and good employee 
benefits. 

5. fobs for all segments of the population. Hven in smaller communities 
and rural areas, the work force is becoming more diverse Commu 
nity development efforts should seek to provide jobs for persons 
with a variety of skills and education levels, bolli to retain the best 
and brightest in the community and to provide opportunities for 
those at the lower end of the socioeconomic spectrum. It is especially 
important that communities also seek a good balance of jobs in 
occupations traditionally dominated by women. For example, cieri 
cal facilities such as insurance clai 7is processing offices are increasingly 
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locating in smaller communities and provide an excellent alternative 
to traditional service employment opportunities for women. 

6. Stronger local business and financial communities. Many smaller 
communities are rapidly losing their retail and financial service base, 
they are becoming a residential shell with no commercial core. This 
is unfortunate partly because it is the local business sector that is the 
functional basis of the community. It is also unfortunate because it is 
the local business and financial community that circulates money 
within the local area through retail sales, provides a service employ- 
ment base, and provides funds for business expansion and start-ups. 

7. Increased tax base. The tax base of rural areas and small towns was 
particularly hard hit by the decline in the v*,lue of farmland through- 
out much of the country in the 1980s. Thus development of 
additional tax sources beyond agricultural and residential property 
tax is especially important for small towns and rural areas. An 
adequate tax base is important to the quality of life, for it is taxes that 
pay for schools, roads, parks, and other public services and facilities. 

8. Compatible, controlled growth. A community that finds itself in a 
desperate economic condition is often forced to make a deal with the 
devil; that is, to seek undesirable facilities or to make unreasonable 
commitments of incentives in order to attract more employment. 
Communities should not automatically shun facilities such as prisons, 
but neither should they be forced to accept them A^iihout question in 
a desperate quest for development atl^ cost. Even more unfortu- 
nately, many smaller communities have been tempted to offer 
tremendous tax incentives to fly-by-night firm.s that are gone when 
the incentives run out. 

9. A foundation for a healthy economic future. In many rural areas and 
small communities, virtually all of the young people leave when they 
graduate from high school or shortly after. The most important goal 
of economic development programs is to retain the next generation, 
because without them any gains are only temporary. 

Defining Some Terms 

As much as possible, this book avoids the technical jargon sjmetimes 
used in economic development. There are, however, a fev/ basic terms 
that anyone involved in economic development should be familiar with. 
Many of them are used in this manual, others are foi nd in many other 
books and articles on economic development or in the everyday 
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conversalion of economic development professionals. Among these 
terms are the following: 

• Basic and nonbasic employment. Basic jobs are those that bring new 
mone) into the economy. Traditionally these were manufaauring 
jobs, but increasingly they include service sector jobs in areas such 
as tourism and insurance. Nonbasic jobs are those that recycle money 
through the local economy, typically in retail trade. A balance of 
basic and nonbasic jobs is necessary for a healthy local economy. 

• Business retention and attraction. Business retention is, quite sim- 
ply, keeping those businesses you already have, while attraaion is 
bringing in new businesses and the investmerl that they represent 
from outside the community. Attraction and retention are often 
described in economic development presentations as if they are 
alternatives — a community should engage either in attraaion or in 
retention. In truth, they are two sides of the same coin. What makes 
a community an attractive place for outside busii.esses — reasonable 
taxes, good roads, a coopciative local government — will also help to 
retain existing local businesses. Attraction and retention can come 
into conflict when a community is willing to give outside businesses 
some incentives that it has not provided to existing local businesses, 
especially if they are competitors. 

• Comparative advantage. A community's comparative advantage re 
fleets its competitive advantages over other communities. This term 
is often overused in economic development today, and many 
advantages are difTicult to measure. For example, rural areas and 
small communities rarely have a comparative advantage over their 
neighbors in market access. Rather, they tend to have similar level 
of accessibility to major regional markets. On the other hand, quality 
of the local labor force is promoted by many communities as an 
advantage, but it is very difficult to measure. 

• Employment multiplier. The employment multiplier is a ratio that 
describes the number of nonbasic jobs and the number of total jobs 
that each new basic job creates within a local economy. A 1;1 basic 
to nonbasic employment multiplier indicates that each new basic job 
creates one additional nonbasic job in the local service economy. 
This would result in a 1:2 basic to total employment multiplier 
because, including service jobs, there are two new jobs in the area for 
each basic job created. 

• Marketing andsales. A community's marketing program is an ov erall 
approach to promoting economic development by making the 
community a better place in which to live and work, and it 
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encompasses far more than a sales program designed to promote the 
area's eAisting assets. A community's marketing effort might include 
program^ to develop industrial sites and to improve the appearance 
of roads entering the community, as well as general community 
improvement goals such as better schools. On the other hand, a sales 
program would include promotional brochures and other technique.^ 
for promoting the are?. 

• Retail sales leakage. The loss of retail sales from smaller communities 
to nearby larger cities — and today especially to regional shopping 
malls— is referred to as a retail sales leakage. In mariy areas this 
leakage is the majority of retail sales dollars, which immediately flow 
out of the community and thus do not benefit local, merchants or 
create sales tax dollars. 

• Strategic planning. While strategic planning is a much overused 
term, a strategic approach is valuable to community economic 
development. In capsule form, a strategic plan assesses (1) where 
you are now, (2) what is going on in the world around you, (3) where 
you want to be, and (4) how to get from where you are to where you 
w ant to be. The specific steps of the strategic planning process arc 
outlined in chapter 6. 

• Targeting. Resources in economic development are limited, and 
each community has its own attractions and drawbacks. Targeting of 
development efforts is a means of getting "the most bang for the 
buck" (and for your time and energy) by focusing development 
efforts on retaining and attracting types of businesses lliat are likely 
to prosper and grow in your community. For example, most small 
communities are not suited to very large manufacturing facilities 
because they do not have a large enough labor pool. Targeting tools 
and techniques are described in more detail in chapter 7. 

Sources of Information 

Readers seeking more information on the general nature and practice of 
economic development may consult the following references provided 
in the bibliography of this book. American Economic Development 
Council, Economic Development Today, A Report to the Profession, 
Howard D. Bessire, A Handbook for the Eighties, Robert M. I- vans. The 
Practical Approach to Industrial Development, and Kenneth C. Wagner, 
Economic Development Manual, 

Development organizations of special interest to those seeking a 
general understanding of the field are the American Economic Devel- 
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opment Council and the Council for Urban Economic Development 
(which has an interest in small towns and rural areas as well as larger 
communities). Addresses and telephone numbers for these organizations 
are provided in the Annotated Bibliography. 

A Jditional discussion of terminology and analytical techniques used 
in economic development may be found in David M. Smith, Industrial 
Location An Economic Geographical Analysis; in Hustedde, Shaffer, and 
Pulver, Community Economic Analysis; and in Michael J. Webber, In- 
dustrial Location, 
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Chapter 2 

Factors Influencing 
Economic Development 
Prospects 

It is said that no man is an island, neither is any community. 'File fate of 
your community is heavily dependent on trends and changes from 
outside the local area. No rural community can ignore the impact of 
world demand and federal policy on its agricultural and manufacturing 
products. Likewise, a community must understand the challenges and 
opportunities that international and technological innovation will have in 
creating opportunities and threats for established local businesses. Thus 
a prerequisite for an economic development program is to conduct a 
"horizon scan" to determine which major economic, social, and demo- 
graph 0 trends in the larger region, the nation, and the world will have 
strong impacts on the community's development. (The role of a horizon 
scan in preparing an economic development strategy is discussed in 
more detail in chapter 6.) 

An understanding of general trends is necessary to develop realistic 
local development programs and to implement them efficiently. The 
review of major trends influencing small community and rural devel- 
opment presented here is intended to be only a starting point to indicate 
topics that should be considered in creating your own local economic 
development program. Moreover, your review of the development 
environment should be reviewed at regular intervals — perhaps every^ 
year or two years — to determine if any major changes in the outside 
environment will affect your community's development efforts. 

Provided below is a brief description of some of the major economic, 
social, and demographic trends that will surely influence your community s 
development prospects. Most of these trends have been the subject of a 
great deal of attention, interpretation, and misinterpretation in the 
popular press, so I have provided some of my own observations of their 
significance and meaning to small communities and rural areas. 

Globalization of the Economy 

Not only are American corporations facing increasing foreign competi- 
tion, so also are our communities. When a foreign corporation wins the 
battle for market share in an industry — whether computers, spark plugs, 
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or tractors — it is often at the expense of an American community that was 
dependent upon that industry. Moreover, corporations are also globalizing, 
so that even when an "Amtrican" compar y maintains its competitive 
edge in an industry, it is often only by moving much of its component 
production and assembly to low-cost foreign production locations. 

Trade Deficits 

The balance of trade between the United States and the rest of the world 
was positive as recently as 1977, but it has been mo»'e than $100 billion 
on the negative side for several years. This overall pattern masks 
tremendous differences within specific economic sectors. The United 
States today has an enormous negative trade balance for petroleum 
products, a rapidly growing negative balance in automobiles and 
clectronici', and a trade surplus in food products, lumber, and aircraft. 
The impact of the trade deficit for a particular community refiects much 
more the export and import balance for its basic industries than it rcfiecb 
the widely published overall balance of trade. A community must 
understand the current and probable future international trade balance 
for its specific basic industries as a ba^is for planning a reasonable 
development program. 

Slower Population and Labor Force Growth 

For the United States, the baby boom is long since over. Indeed, except 
for immigration, the United States now has a negative, long-term rate of 
population change. In the decade of the 1990s the "baby bust" years of 
the late 1960s and 1970s will be reflected in rapidly declining numbers 
of new entrants into the labor force. Already the emphasis in government 
and business is shifting from the goal of finding jobs for the baby boom 
generation of the 1950s to finding enough qualified workers. For ru^'al 
communities and small towns, this means that the upcoming gencratic n 
will be their most important development asset — if the young people are 
well trained and have good work habits, and if they can be kept in the 
local community. 

Increased Labor Force Participation by Women 

In the decades of the 1970s and 1980s, the two-income household 
became the norm rather than the exception. More and more women are 
also heads of households. The majority of all women are in the labor 
force, including nearly 80 percent between the ages of 25 and 34. Rural 
areas and small towns typically have had few high quality, high paying, 
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Stable jobs for women. As a result, economic developers in rural and 
small town America face a particular challenge in this area. 

Growth of Higli-Tech Industries and Knowledge- 
Based Economy 

Increasingly, our economy specializes in ihc manipulation and transfer 
of information rather than in physical goods, and even iradklonal 
industries such as textiles and automotive components rely on buphib- 
ticated product engineering and computer controlled production pro- 
cesses. Many small communities and rural areas hurried into the battle for 
high-tech industries in the early 1980s, but most have quit llie fray, 
realizing that they are poorly equipped to compete in this arena, liven in 
retaining traditional industries, however, small communiti'.*s and rural 
areas must work with their btate government programs and regional 
universities and colleges to make technological information available to 
local businesses. 

Worldwide Overproduction of Commodities and 
Manufactured Goods 

In the mid-1980s, management scientist Peter Drucker sounded a 
warning: The coming economic crisis is one of overproauv.cion, not of 
scarcity. The world's ability to produce increasing amounts of mineral 
products, agricultural commodities, and many manufactured goods 
ranging from steel to automobiles to electronics far exceeds growth in 
consumption. As a result, many industries are facing cutthroat compe- 
tition and intense downward pressure on wages. This crisis of over- 
abundance will hit small towns and rural areas especially hard, because 
their economies are especially dependent on goods production rather 
than on services and knowledge-based industries. 

The Changing Nature of the "Basic" Economy 

Economic base theory indicates how certain industries and firms play an 
especially important role in the economy because they export goodb and 
services from the area, in return for which they bring money into llie local 
economy (chapter 1). 'traditionally these have been referred to as basic 
industries, with the understanding that they were smokestack, or goods 
producing industries, as well as agriculture and mining. Today, rural 
areas andsmall communities mubt recognize that some kinds of busincbbcs 
lhatare traditionally referred to as service establishments are in fact basic 
sectors of the economy. For example, "service" businesses, such as 
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hotels and resiaurants, thai calti to tourists can be an important means 
of bringing money into the local economy. 

Corporate and Economic Instability 

Today we live in an era of unparalleled changes in technology that create 
whole nev/ industries within a matter of years, while making old 
industries obsolete. Moreover, there is great turmoil within corporations 
through acquisitions, leveraged buy-outs, and the purchase and sale of 
corporate divisions. This translates to instability — and often tragedy — at 
the level of individual corporate facilities. A technological innovation or 
a foreign acquisition can lead to closing a plant and eK ninating the jobs 
in It. This creates a tremendous risk for small communities and rural areas 
that depend on just a few industries and firms for much of their basic 
employment. 

Increased Competition ard Cooperation in 
Seeking Jobs 

Two seemingly contradictory' trends coexist in economic development 
today. On the one hand, more and more organizations seek development 
Willi ever more sophisticated and expensive promotional programs. On 
the other hand, smaller communities and mral areas are increasingly 
banding together to conduct regional development efforts. 'Ilie expla- 
nation IS that the escalating cost of development promotional efforb has 
forced smaller communities to join together or be swept aside by the 
competition. 

Development agencies in smaller communities and rural areas must 
recognize, however, that regional efTorts are not a cure-all. The neigh- 
boring communities that you work with in these efforts are often also 
your prime competitors for specific project, so cooperative arrangements 
must be carefully crafted to succeed. 

The Battle of Business Incentives and Business 
Climate 

Almost any experienced development official will say that the incentive 
game has gotten out of hand. But no one seems to know how to stop the 
merry-go-round because, if just one slate or coirmunity ops giving 
incenMves, it will be at a great disadvantage. The measurc-nenls of these 
incentives and other elements of tlic business climate have become a 
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virtual industry, wilh groups ranging from ihe accounting firm of Grant- 
Thomlon, lo Inc magazine, to the Corporation fo: Enterprise Develop- 
ment, each issuing wildly differing rankings of "stale b jsiness climate." 

What all of these rankings seem to show is that (1) different factors 
are important to different businesses, (2) no one really knows what a 
good business climate is, or (3) both 1 and 2. Whatever the case, small 
communities and rural areaf should not become overly concerned with 
the parlor game of rating business climates, nor should they be overly 
concerned with the shell game of general business incentives. 

The Growing Importance of Private-Public Sector 
Partnerships 

Economic development is a complex undertaking requiring many 
resources and talents. Especially in smaller communities and rural areas, 
which have limited resources to work with, the public and private sectors 
must work together to promote the region. There is plenty of work to go 
around, as well as some natural division of labor. For example, private 
sector groups often excel at marketing, while public bodies must be 
involved in other ways, from the provision of infrastructure facilities to 
zoning. 

Conclusion 

SmaHer communities and rural areas generally share many common 
characteristics that influence their development programs. Most have 
stable or declining population numbers. Moreover, they have high 
outmigration of young people aftc high school graduation and, as a 
result, a rapidly aging population. Most have faced declining farmland 
values and, as a result, declining property tax revenue. Provision of 
essential services — education, roads, and sewers, to name a few — has 
become more difficult. Perhaps the most pernicious change has been the 
loss of small town retail and medical service functions. This not only 
drains money from ttie local economy, but has also begun to rob many 
rural areas and small towns of their sense of community. 

The trends discussed here certainly present a formidable array of 
challenges on the horizon for the small town or rural developer. Perhaps 
there is some comfort in knowing that other communities face the same 
problems, certainly communities should look carefully to their neighbors 
and not hesitate to imitate strategies that have brought them success. 
Thus another important element of the development process is to 
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systematically assess what neighboring communitie: have done and 
adopt their most successful strategies for your own community. This will 
be discus >ed in more detail in chapter 6. 

Rcme:nber, however, that pure imitation is not likely to succeed. You 
must adapt other communities' strategies to the needs, strengths, and 
weaknesses of your own community rather than slavishly copying what 
another community has done. 

Sources of Information 

Sources of information on trends and factors influencing economic 
development prospects include Economic Development Today and 
Readings in Economic Development(yo\umQb I and 11), published by the 
American Economic Development Council, Comvay and Liston, Facili- 
ties Planning Technology, the National Academy of Engineering, Vje 
Technological Dmiensiuns uflnteynatiunul Competitiveness, the National 
Governors* Association, yufo, Growth & Competitiveness, Glen C. Pulvcr, 
Community Economic Developynent Strategies, and University of Wis- 
consin Division of Coopcrati- c Education, Revitalizing Rural America, 
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Chapter 3 

Establishing a Successful 
Economic Development 
Program 

No magic formula will guaranlcc success in economic developmeni. 
Every communily is unique in lerms of its assels, liabililies, and 
opporlunilies. Even more imporianlly, every communily differs in its 
hisiory and go\ cmmcnlal siruciure and has lis own sel of communily 
leaders, wiih ihcir own personal sircnglhs and weaknesses and habils of 
inieraciion. 

Common Denominators of Success 

Common denominalors are, however, found among successful develop- 
ment organizations. These are common approaches not in terms of 
budget, marketing plan, or exact organizational structure, but rather in 
how they operate. In my own work with communities, I have found ten 
such common denominators of success for development organizations. 

A Single Coordinating Organization 

Each word in the heading above has meaning. A community should have 
one organizauon that has overall responsibility for coordinating dcvel 
opment efforts. 'I'his does not mean that the single organization will do 
everything, though it will certainly have some key tasks. Rather, it 
indicates that similar to a football team, a developmeni program needs 
an organization to serve as a quarterback calling the plays. 

Formal organization is also important. The umbrella organization for 
economic development is today most commonly a not-for-profit cor- 
poration witli a title such as the "Greater Blankville Economic Devel- 
opment Corporation*' or tlie "Blank County Economic Development 
Corporation." Whatever the formal, the organization is formally incor- 
porated, with a charter, bylaws, and officers. Typically it is a private- 
public partnership w ith representatives of both government and business 
on lis board. 

All development-related organizations in the community should be 
invoh cd in this lead or umbrella organization and should look to it for 
coordination and leadership. Eliminating turf battles between different 
groups — for example, municipal government, county government, and 
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the chamber of commerce — is one (S the most important and difficult 
tasks facing an economic development organization. 

Long Term Goals 

Economic development is not a quick fix, and economic development 
organizations are unlikely lo mount an immediately successful effort in 
response to a crisis. Successful development organizations are in for the 
long haul. Tney have annual plans and five year plans. But there is a clear 
understanding that the commitment is forever, that economic develop 
ment will never be "done.*" Many development programs, including 
espeually community infrastructure improvements, lake a long lime to 
implement. Others, including marketing and retention efforts, take a long 
lime 10 bear fruit. 

A Realistic Program 

Optimism is a prerequisite for becoming involved in eLonumic devel- 
opment, but loo much optimism only seLs a community up for a fall. 
Many development oryani/alions ha\e established goals for how many 
jobs they will create each year for the next five years. They fail to 
recognize that lliey do not control but rather only influence the job 
creation process. 

Outside factors — the economy, the decisions of private businesses 
and luck — ^will determine success, and all of these factors will certainly 
not operate in your favor for one year much less for several years. You 
must also recognize, unfortunately , that your community is not paradise, 
local businesses may choose to leave, and outside companies will look 
at your community and choose to go elsewhere. Be sure lo avoid 
recriminations and allempls lo place blame for losing a prc;specl that you 
never had. 

Successful development organizations also learn lo prioritize. Your 
money and time resources are limited, and it is impossible to do 
everything iltat you want to do and indeed should do. You must put a 
price lag on those things you want to do, realistically assess your nioney 
and manpower resources, and select program goals that fit witliin your 
resources. Otherwise, your development program is likely lo bog down 
in half-completed efforts and plans that were never implemented. 
Moreover, volunteers will soon burn out and drop by the wayside. 

Broad Community involvement 

Whatever the particular title and organizational structure of a develop 
ment organization, il must have broadly based community involvement 
if it is to be Sv?ccessful in the long run. A self-appointed, "elile" group 
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often has difficully obiaining communily support for its programs. 
Moreover, a small group often is unable lo remain innovative and fails to 
change with the times. In one community where 1 worked as a 
conf'jltant, a former "elite" development foundation had more than 
$200,000 in the bank from sale of industrial sites twenty years before. The 
community could not use this money, however, because all of the 
members of this group had— quite literally — died and the funds were 
tied up in a legal limbo. 

A conscious effort should be made lo include a wide range of 
membership on the board of directois of your economic development 
corporation. For example, the board of directors of the greater Urbana- 
Champaign (lllino;sl tconomic Development Corporation includes the 
presidents of the two local chambers of commerce, tlie mayors of the two 
communities, and repref>cnLativei> from local utilities, education, organized 
labor, and the minority community. A board for an economic develop- 
ment corporation bhould also strive to include younger as well as older 
members and women as well as men. 

Several additional devices can be used to broad\;n participation 
witliin a development corporation. Most important an.jng these arc. 

• Creation of committees to deal with var.ous areas, for example, ites. 
transportation, labor, marketing, and retention. 

• Conducting surveys of existing business and employers to determine 
problems and attitudes. This is especially appropriate in retention 
efforts. 

• Publicity to let people in the community know what the corporation 
is doing. This would include public meetings, newspaper stories, fact 
sheets, brochures, and annual reports. 

Effective Use of Manpower and Money Resources 

Moricy and manpower arc in short supply in any endeavor. '!liis is true 
of economic development, but resources are especially limited in a rural 
or small town development group tliat docs not operate from a large 
population base and relies on volunteers. Careful slraiegic planning and 
coordination among organizations is important for the wise u.sc of 
resources. 

Balance Between Continuity and Change 

Development organizations must walk a fine line betwejTi excessive 
stability (discussed above) and the revolving door of cyclical ups and 
downs and burnout. Too much stability produces fossilizaiion or hard- 
ening of the arteries, while too much change can lead a community to 
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ailcmpl lo reinvcnl ihc wheel cvcr>' ihrcc years a** new dcvclopmcnl 
organizaiions and leaders arise. 

Typically, members of ihe board of direciors of an economic 
developmenl organixalion should serve for lerms of aboul ihree years. !n 
my experience, in an organization with one year lerms, member.s of ihe 
board are coming and going so rapidly lhai ihey barely learn whal ihe 
organization is doing before iheir lerm ends. As a result, they ^.le always 
at the bottom of the learning curve. On tlie other hand, board members 
should rotate after one or two terms to give new blood a shot al 
participation and leadership. 

Established Incentive Programs 

Incentives are one of the most troublesome and potentially di\isi\e 
aspects of economic development. Older firms that have lon^ operated 
in a community are often dismayed (lo say ihe least!) to see a new and 
unproven company gc tax or other incentives that they do not receive, 
especially if the new firm us a competitor. Thus it is well worth taking lime 
in advance to decide wl;al l> pes ^^f mcentivcs your community will offer 
and under what circumstances Ask yc^urself and consider carefully. 

• Will you ofTer incentives to a new (,ompany that competes with an 
existing company in the community? 

• To whal types of businesses will you offer incenlues? To all firmslhal 
generate jobs? To industrial employers only? 

• Whai types of penalties or erforcemenl pro\ isujns u til ytju have if a 
company does not live up to its end of the bargain in terms of jobs 
created ov investment? 

• What programs will you offer? l:nterprise /ones? 'Tax ino *"enl 
financing? Reduced cost sites? I'tility extensions at reduced or nu 
cost? Sales tax rebates? 

Consideration of these questions in advance will ;»\uw you to explain 
incentive policies in a meanin^/ui way to prospect^. Prior e\alualK)n can 
also help to avoid charges of favoritism and unseemly and lime 
consuming bailies over incenli\es in tne presence of a de\elopinenl 
prospect. 

Suitable Sites 

They don't call it site selection for nothing, and your communit>, no 
matter hew aitraclive, is far less likely to attract new firms or retain 
existing firms if it cannot provide high quality available sites. VirtualU 
every company is in a h'jrr>* — or al least tliinks it's in a hurr>'— when s.i^e 
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seeking. Moreover, no Firm wants any additional uncertainties of site 
availability or quality to add to its other site selection v/oes. Other things 
being roughly equal, a Firm will locate or expand every time in the 
community with the best physical site. 

A cornfield on the edge of town i.s not a site. To be viable, a site 
should have the following features: 

• Proper zoning and compatible neighbors. Stories of problems in 
getting the proper zoning and objections Trom neighbors are legion 
among site selectors. Even though these problems are much less 
common in smaller cities and rural areas than in metropolitan areas, 
most outside companies will be coming from a larger city and will 
judge you by their experience. 

• Utilities available to the site, or at the very least engineering work and 
cost estimates completed for such extension. Even the remote 
possibilir/ of million-dollar sewer extension costs and two-year 
delays to get utility easements will cause the site selector to make the 
safe choice of a site with utilities over a site without them. If your 
community's site is the one without utilities, you are out of luck! 

• Road access should be available and of high quality. 

• Legal aspects of the site, including title and easements, should be 
established and the development agency^ should be able to deliver 
the site. In my work in site selection, I found that many sites had title 
flaws or easements and were therefore useless because my client 
could not buy or make reasonable use of them. 

• A willing seller and an established sale price. Most sites shown by 
most communities do not meet these criteria. For example, in one 
community in Missouri I was shown two "prime" sites. The owner of 
one had already obtained commercial zoning, and the price of the 
site was far out of reach of my industrial client. The other site was 
owned by a farmer who believed that "good corn land should slay in 
com" and refused to even consider selling the parcel. A small 
community development organization shou'd have ownership or at 
least a firm option and firm sale price on any site that is being actively 
rparketed. 

• Physical condition of the site, including soiUbcaring capacity and 
potential for flooding, should be establislied. I have been shown sites 
located on designated floodplains. It would be impossible for 
anyone to legally build a permanent structure on such a site — so why 
show it? 
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This discussion of sites has been relatively lengthy because they are 
so important to the economic development process, whether for indus- 
trial or commercial development or for attracting a new company or 
holding onto or expanding an existing company. The moral is simple. 
Don't try to sell what you can't deliver. 

Information and Informed Leadership 

Information is the lifeblood of economic development and is the most 
important thing that your community can provide to help attract ur retain 
a business. The range of infoTnation that you may need is descrloed in 
more detail in chapters !> :?nd 6. In addition to having good printed data, 
successful communities have well-informed political and private sector 
leaders who are willing and able to answer questions or to find the 
answers quickly. 

Confidentiality 

Both retention and attraction programs require confidentiality to be 
successful. Local companies considering expansion generally do not 
want to reveal their plans prematurely. Outside companies are notori- 
ously concerned with confidentiality. Indeed, one of the major reasons 
that companies use outside site selection consultants is tu preserve their 
anonymity. Often, even community leaders who are dealing with a 
company will not know its identity during the early stages of the site 
selection process. Guessing the identity of an unknown prospect is the 
favorite parlor game of economic developers. 

Outside companies have various reasons for nol wanting their 
identity known. They may want to prevent rumors from developing in 
their present locations, they may also not want competitors to gain this 
information. Whatever 'the reason, a firm's desire for anonymity should 
be honored at all cost, because the consequence of revealing its identity 
is often the "death penalty." For example, an economic development 
director in a small Georgia community recently revealed in a newspaper 
interview that the community was one of three finalists for a major facility 
of a multinational corporation. The result was swift and direct — the next 
day there were only tvvo communities under consideration for the 
Jacility. 

An especially difficult area to deal with in terms of confidentiality is 
what to do about newspapers and other media. When should a story be 
published? Some newspaper editors are willing to hold back on a story 
until negotiations with a prospect are complete. Others believe that they 
are honor bound to report any news as soon as possible. My own 
^ opinion is that newspapers (which most often cause disclosure problems), 
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and radio and television as well should report news, not make it. If a 
story could cause a company to change its decision and thus cost the 
community an investment, the media should wait. It is better to carry a 
story about a facility locating in the community than causing the facility 
to go elsewhere. 

Steps in Getting Started 

' One of the most commonly asked questions in economic development 
in a smaller community or rural area is: How do wc get started? Often no 
economic development organization exists yet, but only a small nucleus 
of people who believe that something needs to be done to help ensure 
the future prosperity — indeed the very survival — of their community. 
Very little can be accomplished without an organized effort, so the 
logical first step is for this nucleus of concerned citizens to begin to create 
a formal development organization. 

Define the Area to Be Served 

The first question that a group interested in economic development 
should ask is: What is our community? That is, what is the geographic 
scope of our development efforts? This may not be as easy to answer as 
It would seem at first. Will your organization serve a single community, 
the entire county, or some larger region? Many good arguments may be 
made for a regional effort, induding the regional impact of new job 
creation and the greater financial and manpower resources that a 
regional group may have. On the other hand, elected city officials may 
be concerned priniarily with improvement of their jurisdiction's tax base, 
rhey will be much less enthusiastic about promoting growth if it is not 
within the city's or villagers corporate limits. There is no single correct 
answer, successful development programs exist for particular cities, for 
counties, and for larger multicounty regions. What is important is that 
there be consensus within the group as to the geographic scope of the 
area to be served. 

Encourage a Wide Range of Participants 

A second major question for a new (or continuing) development group 
is; Who should be members of the group? As suggested above, a broadly 
based group is much more likely to be successful and to endure. Thus 
another item high on the agenda of a new (or an established) development 
group is to include as many individuals and interests as possible. Who 
might be included? In no particular order, some likely members are 
representatives of the following groups: 
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• The local chamber of commerce and the business community 

• City, village, township, and county government 

• The school district 

• Banking 

• Real estate sales and development 

• Organized labor 

• Special governmental districts — drainage, parks, and so forth 

• Local two- and four-year colleges 

• Agriculture 

• Women 

• Minority groups 

• Downtown merchants 

• Outside development allies, including representatives of local utili- 
ties, the state department of commerce, and other groups having an 
interest in the growth of your area 

Some people will want to participate even though they do not fit into 
a readily defined group and will derive no special benefit from increased 
economic development. Recognize^as well that some people, such as 
bankers and developers, will have some clear personal benefit. It is 
important to avoid favoritism, or even the appearance of favoritism, 
toward particuiai individuals or businesses in community development 
efforts. 

Of course it is never possible to satisfy everyone. Madison ville, 
Kentucky, has a sign at the entrance to town that says, "Home of 10,000 
happy people and a few soreheads." In economic development, the 
soreheads are people who are not wiling to devote any of their time and 
effort to the process and then complain that the results are not what they 
wanted, ask why they were not consulted, and complain that the group 
gave preference to someone else. 

Establish a Formal Organization 

Once you have defined what area you are working for and have brought 
in a wide range of participants, the time has come to develop a formal 
organization. Some members of the group may resist this, but my 
experience indicates that a stable, long-term organization must have a 
formal structure. This structure has several key components: 

• Elected officers who generally include at least a president, a vice 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer. Terms of the officers should 
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probably be no less than two nor more than three years. 'iTiis allows 
time for officers to get to know their job^ while ensuring that 
leadership will rotate in order to bring in new blood. 

• Formal bylaws defining the purpose of the organization, officers, 
dues (if any), meeting times, qualifications for membership, quorum, 
and other basic aspects of organizational structure. 

• Standing committees io deal with topics of continuing interest, such 
as retention, marketing, and sites. Use of committees is an excellent 
way to involve a wide range of people and to develop future 
leadership. 

• A budget includes both expenses and sources of revenue. Even 
if your organization does not have a paid staff, it will need a budget 
for supplies, travel, memberships, training, and marketing materials. 
There is no such thing as a free lunch or a free economic develop- 
ment program. Knowing how much money will be required, where 
it will go to — and come from — is important. You will of course want 
to keep expenses in line by using volunteers when possible and by 
getting in-kind contributions such as having a local copy shop print 
site brochures at cost or, better yet, for free as a public service. 

Additional aspects of develo{!>ing a specific work program and 
budget are discussed in more detail in chapter 6. 

Sources of Information 

Additional information on procedures for getting organized is found in 
the American Economic Development Council and The Fantus Company, 
Guidelines for Establishing an Economic Development Organization, 
Howard D. Bessire, A Handbook for the Eighties, Matt Kane and Peggy 
Sand, Economic Development, What Works at the Local Level and Ken- 
neth C. Wagner, Economic Development Manual. 
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Common Problems Facing 
Economic Development 
Programs 



Every area is unique and has its own particular* mix of assets and 
problems. Yel my experience in helping dozens of communities to meet 
iheir economic development needs also indicates that most share a 
surprising number of problems. Summarized below and illustrated with 
examples from my experience are the most important of these common 
dilemmas that communities face. 

Complacency 

The most general and serious problem that small communities and rural 
areas face in economic development is complacency. Most of us tend to 
believe that our home communities are good places in which to live, 
work, and raise a family. In every community I have ever visited, quality 
of life has been viewed as one of the aiea's strongest assets. Frequently, 
community leaders will add, "If anyone would just come and stay here 
for a week, they would be sold on this town — in fact we wouldn't b». ible 
lo chase them out with dynamite." Unfortunately, even if this were true, 
outsiders will receive lasting impressions of your commuruty in just a few 
minutes or a few hours. Likewise, local businessmen will clearly 
recognize those community shortcomings that influence their operating 
costs and conditions, even though they may be avid community 
boosters. 

Complacency is often magnified by some other common human 
traits. We generally tend not to see flaws that we have become 
accustomed to in our own local environment, to overlook the overgrown 
vacant lot near the edge of town, the boarded-up stores on Main Street, 
and perhaps some unsightly signs and buildings along the highway 
leading into town. Strangers do notice these things. In site selection, 
neatness does count! 

Complacency may also arise from the fact that at any given time the 
vast majority of people in your area do have jobs. This leads many people 
to conclude, "If it ain't broke, don't fix it." Iii today's world of rapidly 
changing technology, corporate takeovers and international competition, 
a community cannot just sit back and let fortune rule its fate e\ en if things 
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are going well today. You must prepare for the challenges lhal will come 
in the next few years. 

Community leaders in many cities and small towns in the Midwest 
will admit that they were *'fat, dumb, and happy" during the boom years 
of the late 1970s and were totally unprepared to cope with the challenges 
of the early 1980s. All communities should learn from this experience 
and prepare for the economic challenges that will surely face us in the 
1990s. 



Poor Working Relationships Among 
Development Groups 

Lack of trust and lack of communication are other universal problems 
that plague all communities in their development efforts. Mistrust and 
poor communications often begin at a fundamental level. The private 
sector docs not trust government. Government does not trust the private 
sector. Local citizens may trust neither government nor business. And so 
on. These general problems are reflected and magnified in de\^elopment 
efforts. Economic development is by nature a cooperative effort involving 
various levels of government (state, county, city), the private sector (real 
estate developers and businesspersons), and utilities. 

Incredible as it may seem, 1 once worked with a small community in 
Tenixessee whose local governmental officials assured me that llic town's 
wealthiest citizen and largest developer was "cerlifiably insane and 
should be committed to a mental institution." For his part, the developer 
assured me that city government was comprised only of "incompetents 
and thieves." The only virtue 1 could see here was that, if the city officials 
were incompetent as well as dishonest, they at least weren't stealing 
much! More seriously, one can hardly picture either a local business or 
an outside firm wanting to get involved in a mess like that. 

If these groups do not work closely together in common develop- 
ment programs and communicate regularly with each other, a community's 
development efforts are virtually doomed to failure. Yel I have seen 
situations where economic development corporations were comprised 
entirely of private sector members ("no governments allowed") or of 
public agency, planning-oriented development agencies Willi no input 
fron the private sector. The results are predictable. D/:velopment 
agencies get into turf battles as several agencies bicker over who should 
perform a specific function, generally Uie "sexier" activities such as 
entertaining prospects. Meanwhile, there is no overall development 
plan, leaving large gaps in the community's development efforts. And no 
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one wants to do the dull, lime-consuming but absolutely necessary work, 
such as gathering data or conducting a retention survey, 

A successful economic development effort is a public-private part- 
nership that brings together all of the different sectors in the community 
under the leadership of a single development corporation that can 
"quarterback" the entire effort. The development organization must also 
be broadly based. It is not possible for an elite group to handle all of a 
community's de\ eiopment efforts. If tliey try, the result is usually burnout 
among the group members and disiaist from the community. There is 
plenty of work to go around to keep government, private developers, 
utilities, and volunteers from the general public busy. 

Poor Image and Attitudes 

Poor local self-image and defeatist altitudes are some of the most 
frustrating problems many communities face. Many people love to play 
the game that Eric Berne described as "Ain't It Awful" in his book Gaiyies 
People Play, In almost any community there is a popular litany of 
problems. Some of them are common to many communities. For 
example, in many small communities, tlie common complaint ("ain't it 
awful") is the lack of a "sit down" restaurant. Several have been started, 
all have failed. Other complaints are a bit more unusual. In several small 
towns in Wyoming, the major complaint is how windy the area is: 
"People won't come here because it's loo windy." 

How people can be bolli complacent and defeatist at the same lime 
is hard to explain — but it happens. The problem with local complaints is 
that frequently they reflect something that is not truly very imponanl to 
economic development or something lliat no one can change. I have 
never known of a business or an individual who based the decision to 
locate somewhere or to relocate out of a community on whether the 
community had a "sit down" restaurant, nor do I kno'.; of anyone who 
can control the wind! 

Recognizing and ccrr^cun^ local flaws -.^an help local development 
efforts, but it is also important to recognize which problems are 
important and which are trivial, which you control (for example sites), 
which someone else may control (for example highway access), and 
which no one can control (the weather). Local residents must learn to 
focus on what is important, to seek outside help wheti it is useful and to 
change what they can, in other words to develop an action-oriented, 
goal-directed approach. If the problem is trivial or if you can't do 
anything about it, there is no use in discussing it endlessly. 
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Communities must also avoid dwelling on past problems and trying 
to place blame for the mistakes that brou^t them about. In one 
community, I was regaled by stories of how municipal officials had made 
it difficult for a local not-for-profit development corporation to get a road 
and sewer extension to an industrial site it was developing. The problem 
sounded serious until I discovered ^hat it had happened thirty years 
before, that the corporation involved 1 id long since dissolved, and that 
the municipal officials in office at that time were all dead. 

Limited Vision 

Very few of us are granted the mixed blessing of being big*picture 
.thinkers or of visualizing our community as being very different from 
what it is today. While smaller communities and rural development 
agencies must avoid pie-in-the-sky tliinking, they also should not be too 
timid. 

It IS important to look around and see what other towns in your area 
have done that is successful. Perhaps they have created an industrial 
park, or established an annual festival lliat attracts thousands of visitors, 
or revitalized Main Street. You must also be willing to reconsider old 
ideas. A suggestion should never be buried with the eight fatal words, 
"\Vc tried that before and it didn't work." Did it fail because it was a bad 
idea? Or because it was poorly executed? Have times changed? Just 
because something did not work in 1955 doesn't necessarily mean that 
it won't work today. 

A friend of mine says, "Imitation is the sincercst form of flattery" — so 
don't be bashful about flattering your neighbors. Recognize, however, 
that you do not have to do something just because they did. Also 
recognize that their accomplishments took a great deal of effort. Even 
such a seemingly simple program as getting downtown merchants to slay 
open on the same night of the week can turn out to be a tremendous 
effort. 

Lack of Outside Investment 

Huge sums of money arc being invested in new industrial, commercial, 
and residential development every day. Unfortunately for most com- 
munities, the bulk of this money flows to just a few "hot" areas, almost 
all of which are in metropolitan centers. Even more than retaining and 
creating jobs, the goal of economic development programs is to retain 
and create investment. After all, it is the dollars that create the jobs. Yet 
many small communities have small, conservative financial institutions. 
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Their lending limits are low, and small lown bankers are notoriously risk- 
averse and unwilling to put money into new and unfamiliar types of 
businesses. Increasingly, sniall (and even large) communities are served 
by branches of outside banks that often do a good job of collecting local 
savings, but choose to invest the money for higher returns elsewhere. 

A word of warning about outside investment must be given, 
however. If investment does come into the comuiunity, it tends to raise 
difficult questions for local economic developers and local government. 
Many communities have had the opportunity to attract a national 
franchise such as Wal-Marr or McDonald's. Many new ^^bs — oftr.n well 
over a hundred when part-time employees are counted — will be created 
and new sales tax revenue will be generated. Popular chain retailers ^an 
also slow the drift of retail trade to larger cities. 

But all of these benefits come at a cost. The big, well-financed chain 
retailer's success may be tlie final nail in the coffin of small, home-owned 
businesses that have been struggling. Should your conimunity exl. id 
utilities to the site for a new McDonald si Should you give incentives for 
a new Wal-Mart* Are the many new jobs created by the franchise more 
important than keeping locally owned businesses in operation? There is 
no single right answer to these Cjuestions, but you will have to come up 
with answers if a franchise considt "s locating in your community. 

Limited Commitment to Economic Development 

Economic development is increasingly a uroad process that encom- 
passes many elements of general community development. You must 
not only sell yoi^r product — which is your community — you must also 
improve it. Likewise, economic development is not a quick fix. Many 
communities become interested in economic development during a 
recession period and lose interest when the national and local econo- 
mies begin to grow again. Yet little success can come du'*ing a recession 
or a local crisis. Efforts during these times must be directed toward lay ing 
the base for sound, long-term development. To be successful, your 
community must recognize that it needs to have a permanent commit- 
ment to economic development and that development programs will 
take a great deal of effort, often with little immediate gain. 

Poorly Developed Policies on Incentives 

The granting of incentives to new and expanding businesses has become 
a regular part of the economic development process. Incentives can 
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altraci businesses ihal would otherwise have gone elsewhere and can 
make projects possible that would not ollierwise have been done. 

Incentives can also be an expensive and an unfair giveaway. How 
much can you give in tax incentives through a TIF district before a new 
development is actually costing more llian it generates in tax revenue? 
How can you decide who should receive incentives and who should not? 
What do you say to long-established businesses that complain that they 
have been generating jobs and taxes for decades and wonder why a new 
business should ge» incentives? How can you prevent "kiss and run" 
businesses from taking incentives and then leaving the community a few 
years later? 

These are all questions that you must face in today's development 
climate. The best advice is to carefully define in advance why the 
community c offering incentives and when they will be offered. This can 
at least minimi/.e the questions of favoritism and allow the issues to be 
discussed thoroughly, which will not be possible in dealing with a 
specific incentive request. Also, it is wise to be wary of new or expanding 
firms that first ask the question, "What incentives will you give us?" The 
firm should be interested in your community primarily on its basic merits, 
not for its incentives. If a locally sponsored project makes no sense 
unless it is heavily subsidized, or if your community makes no sense as 
a location for an outside investment unless there are large financial 
incentives, offering them is just asking for trouble. 

Finding Volunteer Time 

In today's pressure-cooker world, it is difficult for most of us to find time 
for volunteer jobs. Yet economic development efforts in small commu- 
nities and rural areas typically have no paid staff and are based entirety 
on volunteer efforts. 

Those who are busiest- including especially successful businesspeople, 
are those whose iriput is n ost valuable to an economic development 
program. Fortunately, those who are busiest are mosc often willing to 
lake on new responsibilities. It is important to make a real effort to get 
and keep businesspeople involved, especially those from tlie industrial 
sector. I have worked with many small towns that are attempting to 
attract or retain industr,, yet have no representatives of existing industry 
on the borird of their economic development corporation. 

The basic rule for attracting volunteers is to set a limited objective for 
any particular volunteer's effort. This also allows you to get more people 
involved, make the process more communitywide, and avoid burnout. 
For example, ask an individual volunteer to become an expert on one 
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area of devclopmeni, perhaps available sites or electric supply. Then you 
can call on him or her for that limited area of expertise. Or you c^n assign 
a project of short duration; for example, responsibility for getting a 
community information data sheet printed. 

Conclusion 

Some of the problems your community faces— complacency, poor self- 
image, lack of vision, limited local investment, limited understanding of 
the development process, what level of incentives to grant, and finding 
volunteer timc^ — are universal among small town development agencies. 
No community is likely to ever solve them, but recognizing that you are 
not alone in having iliese problems and considering the insights and 
suggestions provided here will be helpful. 

Sources of Information 

For further discussion of many of lliese common problems, see American 
Economic Development Council, Readings in Economic Development 
(volumes I and I!), Kenneth C. Wagner, nconomic Development Manual, 
Wisconsin Economic Development Associ2lion, Wisconsin Community 
Preparedness Manuat, and the Economic Development Revieiv. Organi 
zations of particular assistance are the American Economic Development 
Council, the Council for L'rban Economic Development, and tlie Economic 
Development Institute. 
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Chapter 5 

The Site Selection Process 



A primary goal of economic development programs is to influence 
corporate site selection. Influencing the site selection decision is vital to ^ 
attracting new investment and employment from outside tlie community |jQ 
and IS just as important to creating new businesses and retaining existing ^ 
businesses. How and why businesses choose where to locate is without 
doubt the most frequently discussed topic in economic development, it 
is also one of the most misunderstood. This chapter will review some of FTl 
the basics: pa 



• What types of site selection decisions do businesses make? 

• What factors control these decisions? 

• What steps does a business go through in selecting a site? 

• At what points and how can your community influence the site 
selection decision? 

• How can you best have a positive influence on your community's 
chances in a site selection decision? 

An understanding of these topics is a prerequisite to knowing what 
your community's true strengths and weaknesses for economic devel 
opment are and for designing an action program to improve your 
development prospects. Failure to understand the site selection process 
leaui a community to spend a great deal of time and money doing things 
that will not materially improve its prospects for attracting and retaining 
businesses while ignoring other important action areas. I-ailurc to 
understand the site selection process can also lead to needless bickering 
and recrimination over opportunities that were lost through no fault of 
community development organizations. Finally, an understanding of 
what factors are important in business site selection and what makes a 
community an attractive location is as important for retaining and 
creating businc •»es as it is for attracting outside business development. 

Types of Site Selection Decisions 
Start-up 

All companies face at least one site selection decision during their 
corporate history. Where should the business be established? This is true 
of retail businesses, manufacturers, wholesalers, high-tech business. 
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low-lech businesses — all businesses. Because ihe start-up decision is 
made by a!l businesses and because it influences so many dccisioiis that 
follow, this is undoubtedly the most important of all site selection 
decisions. 

The start-up decision is often ignored by economic developers. 
Generally enu*epreneurs choose to start a new business in their home 
town, wherever that may be. Just think of the difference it would have 
made if Henry Ford had been from St. Louis rather than from Detroit! One 
important job of community economic development organizations is to 
help new business start-ups by making it easier for them to find 
financing, space, and all of tlie other tilings a new business needs. 

Expansion 

The second most common site Jvclection decision is expansion — all 
growing companies must make this decision sooner or later, expanding 
on-site at a businesses current location is always easiest, yet it may not 
always be possible or desirable. Some businesses cannot expand 
because of the physical limitations of their current building or site — llierc 
is simply nowhere to grow. Other businesses may locate expansion 
elsewhere for a variety of reasons. For example, they may want to be 
iioarcr their customers. After all, McDonald's didn't sell 70 billion 
hamburgers from one store. 

Businesses often expand at new locations because of the strong 
"pull" of operating advantages, such as lower wages, lower utility costs, 
or tax incentives. Unfortunately, some businesses choose to expand in 
new locations because of the "push** of operating difTiculties in their 
current location. Moreover, as many midwesiern and northeastern 
communities discovered, expansion by local manufacturing companies 
in Sunbelt and foreign locations with better operating conditions and 
costs was only the first part of a two-step process. Expansion at a new 
location was followed by v,ontraction — and perhaps complete closure of 
facilities in old locations. Bit by bit they lost companies that had been the 
mainstay of the community. In business retention you musl make certain 
that your community does not "push" any local business to locate 
elsewhere because of avoidable cost or operating difficuliies. 

Relocation 

A one-time, complete relocation of a business, simply pulling up stakes 
in community A and moving to community B, is rare. Yet this aspect of 
site selection receives a great deal of attention, partly because it is 
dramatic compared with the establishment of a small new firm. There 
were ro newspaper headlines when General Motors, IBM, or almost any 
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Other company was founded, despite their future importance. A reloca- 
tion also gets a great deal of attention because it tends to put the issues 
of economic development— operating costs, operating conditions, busi- 
ness climate, and incentives — into clear perspective. 

The nature of a site selection decision also varies with the type of 
company. Franchise restaurants make these decisions on a contii.uous 
basis; new locations are how they grow. Public utilities, on the other 
haiid, are assigned their service territory by government regulation arid 
so cannot relocate. 

Major multinational corporations make site selection decisioi.^ within 
the context of an ever-changing "portfolio" of products and locations. A 
branch plant for such a company is part of a much larger strategy 
involving many different products, functions, and locations. For most 
manufacturing companies which are small or mid-sized, the site selection 
decision is a rare and traumatic occurrence. 
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Control Factors in Site Selection 

While many factors influence site selection, only a few are strong enough 
to really control the location process. A first and overriding control factor 
is familiarity and knowledge. For any company, a site is chosen from 
among those locations it is familiar with. This is why most new 
companies are started in the founder's home town— this is the location 
he or she knows best. The goal of economic development marketing to 
outside companies is, above all else, to make them aware that your 
community exists so that it can become a possible candidate location. 

Cost Factors 

Cost factors are generally the starting place in a site search, and for good 
reason. A business cannot succeed if it does not make a reasonable 
profit. Once profitability is assured, a business may consider quality of 
life and other operating conditions. 

Markets and Raw Material Soxirces 

Market proximity is a major location factor for most i.rms. A few 
companies are termed "footloose" because their product does not 
involve major transportation costs for bringing in raw materials and 
shipping out the finished product. But even theoretically footloose 
companies — computer manufacturers are a good example — have many 
reasons to be near and easily accessiole to their customers so that they 
can understand and respond to theii needs. For retail, service, and 
wholesale firms, market proximity is the heart of he site selection 
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process. For a fast food restaurant, the right location is one that has the 
maximum possible number of customers within a nearby area. Other 
decisions, such as finding an available piece of property on a major 
thoroughfare, are purely tactical. 

For some firms, access to raw materials is a key. This relationship is 
clear for a grain miller who must be near the farmers who supply the raw 
material. It can also be important for other types of firms for reasons that 
might not be so obvious. For example, many new food additives and 
pharmaceutical products are produced by fermentation processes that 
use the by-products of wet grain milling as their feedstock, that is, their 
raw material. Thus, for many of these firms, being near a wet-grain 
milling center is a major location factor and can be an important aspect 
of a community's economic development program. 



Traditionally, labor has been the most important single cost and location 
factor for most businesses. This is still true today, although automation, 
rising energy and transportation costs, higher land and building costs, 
and other factors have made labor less dominant in the cost picture than 
it once was. To be successful^your community must still be competitive 
in terms of labor costs. 

Increasingly, labor supply, productivity, quality, skills, and work 
ethic are becoming more important in a firm's site selection decision than 
simple hourly wage rates. Some of the reasons for this are demographic 
and economic. As discussed in chapter 2, the number of new workers 
entering the labor force is rapidly declining. This decline, when combined 
with the impact of eight years of continued economic expansion in the 
1980s, has put a real squeeze on the labor supply. This is especially the 
case in some rapidly growing high-tech areas such as New England and 
in many rural areas that have had decades of continued outmigration of 
younger people. 

Also, the increasing incorporation of technology in virtually every 
type of -from auto mechanics to clerical work to traditional manu- 
facturing — calls for better reading and mathematical skills and a gener 
ally higher level of employee competence. Education, literacy, and 
numeracy (ability to handle arithmetic and mathematics) rather than low 
cost have become the new buzzwords in describing what employers arc 
looking for in workers. 

Unionization, which was a major factor in site selection in the 1960s 
and 1970s, has faded in importance in the 1980s for several reasons. 
Labor unions are weaker and less aggressive now than they were ten or 
twenty years ago, although this could certainly change in the future. Also, 
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the sectors of the economy that are expanding most rapidly — services, 
clerical, and high-tech — are generally the least unionized. Site selectors 
have also become more sophisticated. No longer is the level of union- 
ization viewed as a simple litmus test ofa community's labor-management 
climate. Rather, educational levels, strike history, absenteeism, turnover 
rates, and other productivity-related factors are more closely analyzed. 

UtUities 

Utility costs have become a more important sue selection factor over the 
last two decades as basic energy costs have risen. Electric and natural gas 
rates have become much more complex, with many specialized rates and 
with negotiated rates for larger users. For site selectors, utility territories 
have become "invisible states," and the cost differences between these 
"stales" are often far more significant than the more generally recognized 
tax cost differentials among states. 

Sewer and water costs are only minor factors for the vast bulk of 
firms, but there are exceptions. For example, food processors may 
require large amounts of water and ma> discharge tremendous amounts 
of organic matter, creating high BOD (biologic oxygen demand) load- 
ings in their wastewater. For these firms, both cost and availability of 
water supply and wastewater treatment are important site selection 
factors. There is no more effective way fora community t( halt economic 
development than to have a sewer moratorium. 

Corporations seeking sites consider capabilities as well as cost in 
evaluating a community's utility service. This presents a particular 
problem for small communities and rural areas. Electric service is often 
through rural cooperatives, which are not as experienced in serving the 
needs of larger industrial and commercial customers as are larger 
investor-owned and public utilities. Water and sewer utilities in small 
communities may be unable to meet the additional demands of a 
medium or large industrial or commercial user, even if they are well run 
and have sufficient reserve capacity to meet existing community needs. 
In small communities and rural areas, central water, sewer, and natural 
gas services may be entirely unavailable. For all of these reasons, smaller 
communities and rural areas are often not considered as locations for 
many types of facilities. 

Increasingly, high quality, high capacity telephone service is a 
location factor. Some firms, such as order fulfillment centers, need high 
volume, voice-grade communications, while others, such as branch 
manufacturing plants, depend on data transmission of everything from 
orders to payroll. Smaller communities and rural areas — especially those 
not served by major telephone companies— are at a disadvantage in 
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trying lo altract or relain the increasing proportion of companies having 
sophisticated telecommunications needs. 

Transportation 

Transportation costs are an important factor for manufacturing firms. Just 
how a community measures up in terms of transportation costs will, of 
course, depend on the firm's sources of materials and markets. 

One interesting example of transportation costs is provided by the 
firm that is distributing to a national market. A very regular pattern of 
transportation costs and location exists in this case, with the lowest costs 
being in Kentucky, Tennessee, southern Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, as 
illustrated by Exhibit 1. It is no wonder that most of the "transplant" 
foreign auto producers such as Mitsubishi, Honda, Nissan, and Isu^u 
have located in just this region. After all, a freight cost differential of $100 
per car will add up to a billion dollars in five years for a plant producing 
200,000 cars per year. Yet many small communities from Minnesota lo 
Texas lo Florida worked hard lo lure the General Motors Saturn plant, 
which went to Spring Hill, Tennessee. 

Taxes and Business Climate 

Taxes are a much less importa nt and a more complex site seleclion factor 
than is commonly recognized. Taxes generally account for only a few 
percent of the total operating cost of a facility and can be easily 
overwhelmed by other cost factors. But taxes are discussed a great deal, 
probably for two reasons. (1) they are visible — a company gets a bill, and 
(2) they are negotiable — a company can try lo lower this cost factor. 

No single best lax climate exists, because businesses vary tremen- 
dously. Some Slates and communities lax real property heavily, which is 
a problem for a manufacturing firm with very expensive plant facilities, 
bul not a problem for a service firm that has few if any real property 
assets. Other slates lax corporate income heavily, which is much more of 
a problem for established, profitable firms than new start-ups. Franchise 
taxes, inv eniury taxes, and a host of others also infiuencc firms differently. 
Thus a site search must carefully evaluate how the lax structure of a 
particular state and community relates to the corporation's specific 
characteristics. 

Municipal, township, special district, and county laxco especially 
influence site selection when the issue gels down lo particular parcels. 
At this point, as a firm is comparing site A in your community lo site B 
in a community a few miles away, local taxes and lax incentives can 
become an important factor eveA^though locally variable taxes are 
generally only a fraction of a percent of total costs. This is so because the 
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site selection process has led to consideration of only those locations that 
score very well on other cost factors; even a small tax cost difference can 
be decisive. 

Non-Cost Factors 

Non-cost factors are also important in site selection. Most significant 
among them are access to specialized suppliers, access to training 
facilities, environmental regulations, and quality of life. 

Lack of specialized suppliers and services is one of the biggest 
hurdles that small communities and rural areas must face in attracting 
businesses. Many manufacturing firms need specialized services, such as 
anodizing or heat treating. In many other cases, local-access, general- 
business services such as accounting or specialized maintenance are 
important. 

For many firms, access to community college training programs is an 
important factor and will be evaluated with special care. A few firms arc 
also highly concerned about the availability of college training and 
postgraduate education for managerial personnel. Given the increasing 
need for high quality, well-educated employees, virtually all firms arc 
now closely scrutinizing the quality of local primary and secondary 
education, especially in terms of providing basic skills in reading and 
mathematics. 

Environmental Regulation 

Environmental regulations are not a controlling factor for the over- 
whelming majority of site selection decisions. But they arc crucial for a 
few decisions and are likely to become^more important in the next 
several years. Environmental questions center around four issues: (1) air 
emissions, (2) wastewater discharge, (3) solid waste, and (4) disposal of 
toxic and hazardous wastes. The issue of environmental regulation is far 
too complex to deal with in detail here, so 1 must limit myself to a few 
general comments. 

The environment is likely to become a more important issue for 
several reasons. First, the U.S. Environmental Proteaion Agency continues 
to develop more stringent standards for control of pollution and toxic 
substances. This, however, is probably less important than the fact that 
many target dates for attaining various environmental sundards estab- 
lished over the last twenty years are now coming due. Finally, increasing 
use of technology in manufacturing and business in general has resulted 
in the increasing use of exotic and often highly toxic chemicals. 
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Rural areas and small communities are frequenlly al an advantage in 
having less severe existing environmental problems. Thus they do not 
fao the increasingly draconian limitations on development that are 
being placed on air quality nonattainment areas. On the other hand, 
small communities and rural areas have often been less sophisticated in 
dealing with environmental hazards. As a result, these areas are finding 
that they are the scene of toxic waste disposal sites and "midnight 
dumping.* In a few cases, unscrupulous businesses have attempted to 
take advantage of a small community's lack of regulator/ and enforce- 
ment policies and the desire to create jobs to operate hazardous facilities, 
although state and federal environmental regulations make this in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Quality of Life 

Finally, quality of life is an important site selection factor for almost any 
facility. 1 have saved lliis factor until last because that is where it generally 
falls in the site selection process. Normally a firm reduces its number of 
choices to a handful of "best" locations based on operating cost and 
operating conditions. While quality of life may have contributed to 
getting down to this short list, it is rarely the most important factor. In the 
end, however, a site selector is faced with several locations, all of which 
look good on paper in terms of cost and operating conditions. 

Two exceptions to tliis generalization are high-tech facility locations 
and corporate headquarters. Because top technical and managerial talent 
is so rare and because these persons are so important to.the future value 
of the company, the site selection decisions for Uiese facilities are (or at 
least should be) recruitment decisions. The location that will do the most 
to help recruit the best people is the best location, with cost factors being 
of only secondary importance. For various reasons, however, both high- 
tech and headquarter sites arc almost nonexistent outside major metro- 
politan areas, so this exception to the importance of quality of life is a 
moot point for small town and rural economic developers. 

Intangible Factors 

My own experience in site selection has taught me that you can't go 
strictly by the numbers. Four communities that are indistinguishable 
based on statistical data can be \astly different places on the ground. 
Some communities may be neat and tidy, others are unkempt, even 
though they have nearly identical income levels. Some corr..7iunities 
have a high degree of community spirit, others are contentious. A field 
inspection of the communities and a meeting with civic leaders quickly 
reveal these differences. 
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This is an impoitanl point to remember— no matter how unique and 
wonderful you may think your town is, it looks just like many others on 
paper. The difference between being the bride and the bridesmaid— 
between being number 1 and number 2 in site selection— is often quality 
of life and community cooperation. Rtmember, too, that community 
cooperation is more than just giving incentives, it is also instilling 
confidence. When a company "buys your product" by selecting your 
community as a location, it is placing tremendous faith in you, your 
truthfulness, and your ability to keep promises as well as to make them. 



Steps in the Site Selection Process 

Any Gite selection, whether it is a branch plant location, a new business 
start-up, a relocation, or an expansion, goes through a predictable series 
of steps. Though the details will vary among types of firms, the basic 
outline is the same. Sometimes the order of the steps changes, and often 
a firm will go back and rework an earlier step because of new 
information gathered during the site selection process. In many cases a 
"no go" decision will be made at some point. The selection process will 
then be terminated, generally either because of changing economic 
conditions for the firm (declining sales or profits, higher interest rates, 
and the like) or because the firm learns that it had unrealistic expecta- 
tions about the potential market for its product or what kind of costs or 
operating conditions could be obtained. 

Often site selection a stop-and-go process, which can be maddening 
for communities working with firms, whether local companies planning 
an expansion or outbide companies considering a location. One day 
representatives of the firm are in a tremendous hurry— they want 
information or con^iTiitments by tomorrow. 'iTien they disappear for six 
months while the project is put on hold, waiting for better market 
conditions, financing, or approval at a higher level of management. All 
you can do as an economic developer is respond as best as possible to 
requests for information — and suppress your natural human urge to 
strang e someone who asks you to do the impossible by tomorrow and 
then disappears for several months. 

Dii liled below are my observations on the site selection process, 
based on working with many firms as a site selection consultant, along 
with my comments about what you can or can't do to influence the 
process. Just remember that not all site selections go by the book (at least 
not this book!) and that it is difficult to know just where a firm is in its 
decision-making process. Often you will not even know the identity of 
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an outside prospect early in the process, which will add a little mysiery 
and intrigue to your life. 

Step 1: Defining the Facility 

This is probably the most important step in the entire process for your 
community's success in attracting or retaining a facility, because during 
this phase firms define both what they will produce and tlie basic 
requirements to produce it. Unfortunately, this is also a step that takes 
place behind closed doors far from the eyes of economic developers. 

Within this general phase a company or entrepreneur will define the 
following: 

• The product or mission of the facility 

• Managerial and technical skill needs to operate the facility 

• Overall anticipated employment levels and skill needs 

• Utility requirements (water, sewer, electric, natural gas) 

• Site and building requirements 

• Supplier and service requirements 

• Environmental constraints (water or air pollution, solid waste genera- 
tion) 

• Relation to other corporate and competitor facilities 

It is common for the definition of the facility to change during tlie site 
selection process as the company learns more about not only its own 
needs, but also what is reasonably available in the real world. Many 
companies begin with an impossible wish list of desires that they wiil 
never be able to meet in one location. For example, they want highly 
skilled workers and low wages or to be in a major metropolitan area but 
also to be in an area with a low level of unionization. As they continue 
through the site selection process, companies have to decide what is 
most important and make choices based on these decisions. 

Step 2: Geographic Analysis of the Market 

New facilities are often built to serve new markets. Tliis was the primary 
reason for the growth of the Sunbelt in the 1980s. Growth of tliis region 
in the 1960s and 1970s created new demand and companies moved in or 
were established to meet that demand. You must recognize, however, 
that different facilities will serve different markets. In tlie example of the 
auto manufacturers given earlier in this chapter, the market is the United 
States. Other facilities might serve a market region ranging from the local 
community (especially for retail facilities), to a multistate region, to the 
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world. The local market is typically most important for retail operations, 
while regional and national markets are more important for manufaaurers. 
A company will also try to forecast the level and geographic distribution 
of demand for some future planning time, perhaps five years, and will 
take this into account in determining the i>ize and location of a new 
facility. 

Step 3: Deciding to Do a Site Search 

This may appear to be self-evident, but that is far from the case. In fact, 
many if not most considerations of building a new facility do not ever 
lead to a formal site selection process. Even if a company concludes that 
new product lines or expanding markets require more production 
capacity, there are various ways of achieving this end. A company may 
renovate and automate an existing facility or add onto it rather than seek 
a new facility. Increasingly, companies seek to gain new production 
capacity by acquiring operating facilities or entire companies. In some 
cases, however, the most reasonable solution is to search for a new 
location, whether that means starting from scratch in a "greenfield" site 
or buying an existing building. 

Of course, a business expansion or business retention decision is 
simply a site selection process from the point of view of llie community 
where a firm is currently located. One of your jobs as an economic 
developer is to convince iocal companies that they already have llic besl 
possible site and ll^at they cannot find better operating costs and 
conditions elsewhere. 

Step 4: Freight Cost Analysis 

An early step in a site search for a manufacturing facility ib generally a 
freight cost analysis. In this analysis, the company can compute the 
inbouna cost of raw materials at various sites as well as the outbound 
shipping cost to customers. This allows the company to narrow Ws region 
of search by finding a least freight cost location and determining the 
additional cost ("cost penalty") lliat would be incurred by moving away 
from that location. Very high freight cost penalties are not likely to be 
overcome by savings in other areas such as labor or taxes, so high freight 
cost areas can be eliminated from consideration. For nonmanufacturing 
companies, other cost factors may serve the same basic role as freight. 
For example, for a corporate office v.ith a great deal of personnel travel, 
me cost and time required to rransport people is a major consideration. 

Step 5: Defining the Search Area 

On the basis of freight costs and market area, a firm usually defines a 
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search area for a facility. Here arc a few examples from my own site 
selection expcu'cnce: 

• Between 50 and 150 milv^ from Chicago — for a manufacturer of steel 
furniture that eventually located in a town of 9,000 

• Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky — for an automotive component 
supplier that eventually located in a community of l6,000 

• In a city of more than 250,000 with excellent flying weather — for an 
aircraft manufacturer 

• Towns of fewer than 25,000 within a triangle bounded by Houston, 
Dallas, and San Antonio, Texas — for a furniture manufacturer that 
eventually located in a town of 10,000 

If your community is outside the area of search or does not meet the 
basic site criteria of a company, it will not be considered, much less 
selected, as the facility location. 

Step 6: Initial Screening 

Even witliin these delimited search areas, however, there are likely to be 
hundreds if not thousands of communities lliai can be considered as 
potential locations. Thus at this sta^^^:, site selection is a ruthless process 
of winnowing the locations under consideration down to a manageable 
number lliat can be screCi^ed more thoroughly. This screening phase 
usually concentrates on several "knockout" factors, any one of which will 
eliminate a community from further consideration. These knockout 
factors could include a minimum si/.e of the locai labor force, distance to 
an interstate highway, available sewer capacity, or an> one of do/ens of 
other items lliat are important for the particular facility. 

Often the criteria used in initial screening are quite arbitrary. This 
screening is typically done without contacting community (development 
organizations, because the information is readily obtained from ilie state, 
utility companies, or a computerized database. Despite its brief and 
arbitrary nature, this preliminary screening tends to be final, that is, 
communities do not reenter the site search at a later stage once they have 
been dropped. 

One of the most fatal problems at lliis phase is lack of information. 
If a community's data sheet indicates "no data available" or simply has a 
blank for sewer capacity, a firm generally drops the community from 
consideration. Lack of data is viewed as an indication of a potential 
problem or at least a community's lack of commitment to provide 
information; hundreds of other communities do provide complete 
information. 
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The most important thing for a community developer to recognize is 
that at this phase a site selector's interest is either unknown to you or is 
very limited. >J7hen a prospect asks for certain specific information 
during an initial contact, it is usually for screening purposes. It is very 
important that you provide all of the information requested and that you 
make it readily accessible. Site selectors do not want to wade ihro.igh a 
four-inch-thick pile of information they did not request just to find the 
eight facts they did request. 

Step 7: Second-Round Screening 

Beginning with a list of hundreds of communities and several knockout 
factors, tlie site selector can usually narrow the field to 10 to 20 
communities for more intensive invc^ugaiion. It is often at this point that 
the site selector will first make direct contact with community develop- 
men. officials. You as a community developer should recognize that 
yours is still probably only one of many areas under consideration and 
that the real work has just begun. 

Often an important factor at this point in the process is evaluation of 
available sites and buildings. ITiey don't call the process site selection for 
nothing! Unfortunately, many communities, including some very large 
ones, do a poor job of g?'-KTing and presenting inforr. alion on sites and 
buildings. They have elaborate color brochures on the quality of life and 
a fiy-specked hand drawing of the site or building layout. Care should be 
given to providing complete site and building information and to 
presenting it in a professional fashion. 

Information on sites should include not only standard data on size 
and utilities, but also an asking price. Nothing bothered me more in site 
selection projects than a community or developer who acted coy about 
price. A blank is not an answer to the question "site price," nor is the 
term "negotiable.** Any firm worth dealing with knows that the price is 
negotiable. The question is. At what price is the seller beginning the 
negotiation process? Items that should be included in a good, clear, but 
not undu!'/ f^'^cy site description are provided in chapter 9. 

Step 8: Field Visits 

Generally a professional site selector will narrow the field of communi- 
ties under consideration down to three or four on the basis of secondary 
screening and will then undertake field visits. A corporation doing its 
own site selection study will usually visit more communities, perhaps 
five, seven, ten, or even more. Often this is the first view the site selector 
will have of your community. It is, therefore, important that everyone in 
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the relatively large cast who is involved in local economic development 
do a good job and know his or her pan. 

A site visit is usually brief, ranging from a few hours lo two dcys. 
During that time the siie seleaor or seleciion team will wanl lo meet wiih 
local employers in larger firms and firm^ within their particular business. 
These visits are most informative, because through them a site selector 
can learn a great deal more than factual information. After a few 
interviews, community attitxides begin to come through clearly. And 
local businessmen may tell prospects some thing> you v;ould rather they 
did not hear. During a site visit a prospect will also typically meet with 
local elected officials and utility representatives and will look at prom- 
ising sites and available buildings. 

Several words of caution are in order in dealing with site visits: 

• Don*t try to bide anything. Problems will usually come out eventu- 
ally, and when they do, your credibility is gone. 

• Show the prospects what they want to see, not what you want to 
show them. Time is short in a site visit, and people do not like to have 
their time wasted. 

• Be well prepared and use your allies. Tlic power company repre- 
sentative will have the best grasp of electric rates, the real estate sales 
companies will know the sites best, the state commerce department 
representaiive will have the best grasp on how incentive programs 
work; and the wastewater treatment plant operator will know those 
trickling filters like no one else. 

• Don't wear your prospects out. Many communities seem to try to 
attract firms by overkill and exhaustion. Scheduling too many 
interviews docs not allow enough lime for any of them and invites 
scheduling problems. Prospects who are kept going from dawn to 
midnight without a break will not be happy when they leave your 
community. 

Step 9: Ranking Alternatives 

Pity the poor prospects! They do have a problem, choosing between 
apples and oranges. One community has low freight costs, the second a 
good labor force, the third ^^ood living conditions. I low to choose? At this 
point, a firm must decide which factors are really the most important, 
because one commur.iiy never has all of the advantages. Eventually, 
however, the communities are ranked and tlic site selection rccommen 
dations will be made. Even if you are the recommended community, 
however, the process is far from over. 
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Step 10: Engineering Analysis, Legal Analysis, ard Options 

It is a long way from a rccommcndaiion lo a facilily. Oficn a company 
will lake oul an oplien on a siic or building ai ihis poinl, but ihis is hardly 
an assurance ihal they will be coming lo vour community. Prudcnl silc 
seleciors will lake out options in more llian one community so that Ihcy 
are not left out in the cold by an unforeseen problem. Two areas require 
special attention. First, an engineering analysis of the site should be made 
lo assure that the drainage, soiUbearing characteristics, and other factors 
are acceptable. Second, a legal analysis is also important, becnu^e a flaw 
in llie title or an unexpected easement can eliminate a site. Problems in 
either of these two areas could knock your site and possibly your 
community out of ihc ainning. 

Step 11: Implcnv station 

liven after the groundwork has been laid, all the analyses done, and all 
of the recommendatioas made, many site selection decisions stall out for 
long periods or n/./.le out completely. Why? The most important reason 
IS probably money or, more accurately, the lack of U. Obtaining financing 
IS often time-consuming and uncertain fur smaller companies, obtainhig 
internal approval in large corporations can be just as time-consuming 
because approvals are often required from a board of directors. 

As the lime approaches for making a site decision that may influence 
the future of the entire company^ — not lo mention the individuals 
involved — many of ihe basic questions reassert themselves. Is this new 
facility really a good idea? Corporate politics may also enter the picture, 
some people oppose a facility within a company because they think the 
product it will make is a mistake or because they believe the money 
could be spent more wisely for other things. Perlv-ps market conditions 
have changed. 1'hus iliere are often delays ranging from a few weeks lo 
several montlis during the Una! phases of the site selection process while 
these issues are resolved. Site options are renewed and re-renew ed until 
either tlie project is undertaken or — all too often — dropped. 

Step 12: Start-up 

Even after the "go" decision has been made, l\ ere is a long process in 
getting a facility into production. A facility must be constructed, personnel 
must be transferred in or hired locally, and machinery and equipment 
must be set up. All of these stages can benefit from local assistance to 
assure a smooth start-up. Success is a smoothly operating facility, not an 
announcement. Even when the facility is up and running, your job is not 
over. It has merely changed from attraction to retention! 
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Case Study 

The best way to understand the site selection process is to look at an 
actual example. A detailed description of the location criteria for a 
furniture manufacturing plant based on an actual site search is provided 
in Exhibit 2. This is a relatively large facility and an elaborate facility 
description, but the case study does provide a good example of many 
issues you are likely to face in responding to a manufacturing company's 
site selection needs. Note that this is not a purely hypothetical example, 
but rather the site selection criteria of an actual company. Clearly, an 
office or retail site selection would involve a very different list of site 
selection criteria. 

By the time your community receives a set of site criteria such as 
those presented in Exhibit 2, the firm will most likely have gone through 
the first five steps of the site selection process, that is, it will have defined 
the facility, analyzed its mj ket, decided to begin a site search, done a 
freight cost analysis, and defined the search area. It may also have 
completed step 6, initial site screening, without your knowledge. iMost 
community developers do not recognize the amount of work that the 
prospect firm or its consultants have done before they ever contact the 
community. A company may change it:> site criteria as it gains new 
information on markets or production processes and engineering, but 
you will not Ulk them out of a major criterion simply because you do not 
meet it. If the firm wants a 20-acre site, you will not convince them that 
your 10-acre parcel is good enough. 

While no community is likely to fully meet all site criteria for a facility, 
recognize that if your community does not even come close oi a major 
criterion, you will most likely be eliminated in the screening process. It 
is best to recognize this fact rather than to put a great deal of effort into 
a battle you will lose. You are competing with many other communities, 
and site selection is a ruthless elimination process to get rid of those 
communities that do not megt major site criteria— there are always other 
communities that do. 

In the example furniture manufacturing plant, the community re- 
sponding to an information request would have a great deal of data to 
provide and would do well to consider some larger issues to determine 
if the community is right for the plant. For example; 

• Is the labor market in our area able to provide 280 hourly workers? 
What impact will this have on existing employers? 

• Does the local work force have any experience with a three-shift 
operation and will it be accepted? 
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Exhibit 2 

Example of a Facility Description 
Furniture Manufacturing Plant 

Product: 

Laminate on chipboard furniture and furniture hardware (casters, pulk, etc.) 
I^fcor (number): 

Salaried personnel (includes accounting, engineering, 



sales, and general management) 50 
Hourly Personnel 

Receiving, shipping, and inspection 40 

Toolroom and maintenance 20 

Casting, forming, and finishing 60 

Ass' mbly l60 

Total hourly 280 
Note: This would be a three-shift, five-day-a-week operation. 
Inbound Freight Ob/yr): 

Zinc and zinc alloying block 3,000,000 

Steel coil 2,600,000 

Wire 1,600.000 

Chipboard and plastic laminate 10,000,000 

Other fabricated metal components 3,500,000 



Addiu'onal materials, including corrugaleu cardboard boxing and plasuc 
for packaging, would be obtained from local sources. 
Otubound Freight: 

Approximately 22,250,000 Ib/yr to be shipped nationwide by (LTL) less 
than carioad common carrier. 
Scrap to Be Recycled Gb/yr): 



Zinc 230,000 

Steel 980,000 

Plastic Quantity unknown 
Site- 



Approximately 20 acres 
Building: 

Desire existing building of 280,000 sq ft, including 75.000-100,000 sq ft of 
warehousing space and 15,000-20,000 sq ft of office space. Warehouse 
portions should have l6-20 ft ceilings. 
Electric Powers 

Monthly usage 400,000-450,000 Kwh. Power factor .97. Three-phase 
current required. 
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Natural Gas: 

2,000 Mcf per month. Noninterruptible service highly preferred. 
Water. 

Approximately 70,000 gallons per day, primarily for process cooling. 

Prefer municipal supply. 
Sewer. 

Prefer municipal system. 
Solid Waste: 

Zinc, steel, and plasUc to be handled by a scrap dealer, chipboard to be 

handled by a landfill. 
Environmental: 

Will pretreat wastewater. 

No known air emission problems. 
Noise: 

No problems at property line. 
Industrial Services and Supplies: 

Reasonable proximity (100 to 150 miles) to a variety of industrial supplies 
and services will be required. These include: 
Mill supply 

Platers (zinc, chrome, brass, nickel, oxide) 
Packaging fabricator 

Plastic injection molding (250-450 ton range) 

Tool and die shop (steel stamping, injection die cast, and injecUon plasUc 

molding) 
Stamping shop (250 tons) 
Rubber molding shop 
Heat treating 
Batch tumbling 
Screw machine shop 
Vccuum metalizing 
Plastic laminate 
Chipboard 

Zinc, steel, and plasdc scrap dealers 
Community: 

Should be within 50 miles of a hub airport. 

A small community of about 10,000 population is preferable. The commu- 
nity should have excellent labor-management relations and a good supply 
of labor at reasonable wage rates. 
Favorable state and local tax codes are important. 
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• Does our communily have trucking service capable of handling ihe 
very large inbound ^od outbound freight requiremenis? 

• Do we have a good site or building available? 

• Do we have the utility services (electric, natural gas, water, and 
sewer) needed for a plant of this size? 

• Are an of the industrial supplies and services available? 

If you decide this facility is both workable and would be a good 
neighbor in your communily, getting answers to all of these questions 
takes a good deal of legwork, and typically a prospect or consultant will 
want information in a few days or at most in a few weeks. Thus, before 
you go to the trouble of responding, you should make a "first cut" 
decision as to whether your community meets the site selection criteria. 
You do not need to be perfect. No community is ever perfect for a facility, 
which is what makes site selection so difficult. For example, a company 
is not likely to find an existing building that meeis iis needs, the one in 
this case study did not. But there should be a reasonably good match 
between your community and the facility, and it should be a business 
you believe would be a good neighbor to existing businesses. 

Responding to these site specifications emphasizes the importance of 
data as the primary community marketing tool (chapter 9). As an exercise 
for your development group, I suggest that you try putting together a 
response packet indicating how your community can meet the various 
facility needs outlined in Exhibit 2. Who will provide the various types 
of information needed? For example, who will provide informauon on 
the size, skills, and quality of the local labor force? How long will it take 
to assemble the needed data? 

Sources of Information 

Additional information on the site selection process can be found in 
Readings in Economic Development (volumes I and II), published by the 
American Economic Development Council, A Handbook for the Eighties 
by Howard Bessire, Facility Planning Tecbnologyhy Conway and Liston, 
ne Practical Approach to Industrial Development by Robert Evans, 
Making Business Location Decisions by Robert Schmenner, Economic 
Development Manual by Kenneth Wagner, and, for a more technical 
treatment. Industrial Location. An Economic Geographical Analysis by 
David Smith and Industrial Location by Michael Webber, 

Current issues of Area Development, Business facilities, Economic 
Development Review, Expansion, Industrial Development, Plant Sites 
a. d Parks, and Site Selection Handbook are also valuable to keep up 
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with the latest trends in site selection. An example of these trends is the 
recent concern with whether or not a site or facility contains hazardous 
wastes, which now make a facility or site virtually unsalable. 
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Chapter 6 

Strategic Planning for 
Economic Development 

Strategic planning for economic development is not forecasting or 
projection of current trends. It is a means by which your community can 
take a proactive rather than a reactive approach to the challenges that 
face it. Through strategic planning, a community can define what it wants 
to become, can influence the course of its future economy, and can take 
some measure of control over its economic destiny. Of course, all of this 
is within limits, and a well designed strategic plan not only seeks to 
outline what is desired, but alsoidefines the limits of what can realistically 
be accomplished. 

Although strategic planning is a well-accepted tool in the corporate 
world, it is only now being widely adopted by economic developers. It 
is bL\ng adopted by them because it can improve the efficiency of 
development efforts, overcome differences between various groups 
involved in the development process, and define goals. It can also create 
a realistic understanding not only of what is desirable, but also what is 
possible under the inevitable constraints of limited manpower and 
money resources and competitive conditions. 

Steps in Strategic Planning 

Strategic planning is often viewed as a highly elaborate and technical 
process. This need not be the case. In essence, strategic planning is an 
orderly and rational means of bringing about change, in this case 
community economic development. Strategic planning focuses on pro- 
cess, not product. This process is designed to answer the questions. What 
is to be done? Who should do iL" How will performance (accountability) 
be measured? 

The strategic planning process is composed of a cycle of eight steps, 
defined here specifically for small community and rural economic 
development: 

1. Establishing a framework. How should economic development be 
organized within your community and how should it relate to local 
government and other community organization? 

2. Developing a mission or vision statement for your economic devel- 
opment program. 
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3. Conducting an "environmental scan" establishing the major regional, 
national, and world trends influencing the economic development of 
your community. 

4. Evaluating your community's strengths and weaknesses and major 
opportunities for and threats to economic development. (This is 
often referred to as a SWOT analysis, an acronym for the first letters 
of strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats,) 

5. Defining priority issues in economic development for your commu- 
nity as a basis for allocating and focusing resources, 

6. Analyzing issues to determine which ones are most important to the 
community's economic development and how they are perceived by 
local decision makers and the general public. 

7. Preparing detailed strategies, objectives, and action steps to realize 
your community's development objectives, including their cost and 
responsibilities for achieving them. 

8. Reviewing, evaluating, and updating your development program. 

Establishing an Organizational Framework 

Strategic plans do not simply happen, the organization of a strategic plan 
requires a good deal of effort and some luck. Strategic plans are not 
successful without a "product champion," that is, without someone who 
believes in the process, is a "missionary** for the process, is willing and 
able to devote a good deal of time and effort to getting the idea of 
strategic planning off the ground, keeps it moving through its various 
stages, and has the right personality and skill? to do all of ^hese things. 
Finding someone with the desire, time, and willingness is not easy, and 
finding such an individual is the luck part of strategic planning. 

Making strategic planning work requires more than one motivated 
individual, however. It is important that the local power elite buy into the 
process, as should the general public. The support of these larger groups 
must be based on the belief that a strategic plan will improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of local development programs, will help to 
end bickering among local groups and individuals concerned with 
economic development, and will bring realism and accountability to the 
development process. Unfortunately, strategic plans are often borne out 
of some major economic crisis that befalls a community, making the need 
for effeaive, proactive development efforts apparent. 

Typically, a strategic community economic plan is prepared by an ad 
hoc steering committee or a working group. Who should be involved? 
Among the likely participants are city, village, or county elected officials 
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and staff, leading local businesspeople and industrialists, representatives 
of local civic organizations such as ihe Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis; 
representatives of local utilities, bankers, developers, realtors, and 
educators — in short, all of the people who should be involved in an 
economic development organization in general. It is important that these 
groups have a ^ense of ownership of the plan and work to sell it to their 
constituencies and the community at large. 

Use of an Outside Facilitator 

You may wish to consider using an outside consultant or facilitator to 
assist in the development of a strategic plan. Doing so has two primary 
benefits. First, a professional with experience in strategic planning will 
know many techniques that can help to make the process move more 
quickly and efTectively. Second, an outsider is a neutral party who has no 
particular stake in the outcome of the process. The facilitator can act as 
a referee on issues that are subject to disagreement within the community 
and when a particular course of action may benefit some members of the 
community more so than another. 

The role of a facilitator is to help arrange and conduct meetings and 
to assist in assembling the input received from the community. As the title 
implies, it is not the role of the facilitator to create the strategic plan, but 
merely to assist the community in the process. A major drawback of 
hiring a facilitator, who may be a private consultant or perhaps a 
university or college faculty member, is cost. As with use of any outside 
consultant, finding a qualified individual is difficult. 'iTie fee for a 
facilitator can vary widely, but it is likely to be several thousand dollars. 
In addition to the resources of your ow n community, possible sources of 
funding for a facilitator include major local businesses and local utilities. 

Developing a Mission Statement 

it is important to begin the strategic planning process willi a brief, direct 
mission statement defining who the plan is for (that is, what area you 
serve), what outcome you -ant (and possibly what you do not want), 
and what organization will be responsible for implementing the plan. 
Mission statements appear deceptively simple, but they are not easy to 
formulate. Two examples of community economic development mission 
statements follow: 

The Blankville Economic Development Corporation will make 
Blankville a better place to live, to work, and to conduct 
business. 

The Sample County Chamber of Commerce will work to create 
an environment that allows Sample County to provide reason- 
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business growth and employment opportunities for Sample 
County residents. 

Even these two simple examples give some hint of the issues that 
must be dealt with. Is the existing local business climate acceptable? Are 
all types of development acceptable? Mow much growth does the 
community want? What does the organization seek to gain? Each word in 
the mission statement should be carefully considered and selected. Then, 
as strategic planning continues, the mission statement can serve as a 
homing beacon to keep the process from wandering into issues not 
closely related to economic development. This focus will allow you to 
concentrate your time and money re&ourcas effectively on a limited 
range of goals. 

In the course of tills discussion, I will introduce a wide variety of data 
sources that may be used to evaluate your community. To make these 
examples more meaningful, Monticello and Piatt County, Illinois, are 
used as a case study to show how tliese sources of data can be used to 
build a picture of your community and its economic structure. MonticeUo 
is thecounty seat of Piatt County, which is located in airal central Illinois, 
Piatt County has a total population of 16,000, while Monticello has a 
population of about 4,800. 

Conducting an Environmental Scan 

All community development efforts must begin from where you are 
today, and all communities are influenced by and must respond to 
external social and economic trends. Thus it is important to begin 
economic development planning by getting a better idea of what your 
currentsituation is and what challenges and opportunities influence your 
community now and are likely to influence it in the future. 

Questions to Ask 

In establishing a baseline of current community conditions, you will 
want to answer the following questions: 

• What is our current economic base? What basic businesses are 
bringing money into the community? 

• I low are our current basic industries doing and what trends are likely 
to influence them in the near future? Are they threatened by foreign 
competition such as auto parts manufacturers? Are tliey threatened 
by technological changes that will make them obsolete? The old 
saying "gone the way of the buggy whip" applies to a lot more than 

Q buggy whips today! 
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• What is the basic health of major local companies? Are ihey doing 
well financially? Have ihey been gaining or losing market share in 
their industry? Are they likely corporate takeover targets? 

• >X'hat are the demographic characteristics of our community? Is inc 
population growing, declining or remaining stable? Is there heavy 
outmigration? Are we older or younger than the national average? 
How well educated are we? 

• What are the characteristics of our labor force? Does it have high 
levels of skills, and if so, what kinds of skills? Are there job 
opportunities for women? 

• What are the trends in levels of local employment in terms of the 
changes in number of jobs available and jobs in different sectors of 
the economy? What are the trends in unemployment levels? 

• What is tlic picture in terms of local govc. nment? Is the local lax base 
growing or shrinking? What sources of revenue do local governments 
depend on? 

Where to Find Basic Information 

Finding meaningful answers to questions such as thcbc requires more 
than a little efTort. It is therefore wise for the community strategic 
planning group to set up a subgroup or task force to pursue these issues. 
Local planners can be especially helpful in gathering much of the 
necessary background information, as can slate agencies such as the 
department of employment security, which will have extensive data on 
changes in employment. Federal statistical publications are also a good 
source of information. The best and most readily available sources are 
described below. 

U.S. Industrial Outlook, published by the U.S. Depariment of Com- 
merce International Trade Administration, provides good information on 
recent trends and future expectations for various types of businesses. 
Our example area, Piatt County, has a large steel wire and cable 
manufacturing plant (General Cable Co.), and the Outlook gives a brief 
overview of where that industry appears to be headed (Exhibit 3). 

Information such as this can be supplemented by interviews with 
representatives of specific local companies. Another source is a review 
of information provided by general references such as the Directory of 
Corporate Affiliatioris i^y.h\b\i 4) and investment services such as Value 
/,iw(Exhibit 5). In this case, the Directory of Corporate Affiliations showb 
that the General Cable Co. is a subsidiary of the Penn Central Corpora- 
tion. General Cable itself is incorporated in Delaware and headquartered 
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Exhibit 3 

Portion of the Entry for "Ferrous Metals" from 17.51 
Industrial Outlook 

Ferrous Metals 



In I9S9. taste steel industry shipments ore expected to 
decline from the i9S$ >oiume, /allmg approximately 6 per' 
cent to 76 million tons The decrease wtH be attributable to 
weakness in se\erat Kev consuming industries and a draw- 
down 0/ inventories accumulated through the summer of 
19SS. A small increase, approximately I percent, ts expected 
in the tonnage of ferrous castings Shipped. 



STEEL MILL PRODUCTS 

The domestic steel industry (SIC 3312. 3315. 3316. 33P). 
demonstrated strong growth m 1988. dramatically reversing 
the economic tailspin that it had been in from 1982 through 
1986, Steelmakers hid begun showing signs of a modest 
recovery in 1987: by the second quarter of 1988. they wtrr 
enjoying their most profitable period ever, and earnings fc: 
the >eax Mere expected to be the highest in more than a 
decade, despite iJie considerable shrinkage of the industry. 
Shipments and ap.-Jarent consumption reached their highest 
lotis since 1981. and prices, which had been depressed for 
>tar$. rebounded t«> new htghs. The restored prosperity 
toUo^^ed >tars ol extraoramary decline, between 1982 and 
1986. losses exceeded Si 2 billion. The mdusto 's profiubility 
in 1987 v^as in signiticant measure attributable to nonrecurr- 
ing Items, especially investment tax credits. 



The sharp upturn m steelmakers' fortunes reflected the 
industry's new status as one of the lower cost producers in 
the de> eloped v^t)rld. the result of an ongoing restructuring 
and moderniiation program, the negotiation of more favor- 
able labor contracts, and the depreciation of the dollar 
against the currencies of most of the important stccl-produc 
ing countriej. The effcaiveness of the President's program 
to restrain steel imports, much of which the X}S. industry 
alleges to be unfairly traded under US. law. also contributed 
to the industry's nev^found health. 

The large rise in apparent consumption of steel mill prod- 
ucts in 1988 to more than ICX) million tons w-as a surpnse 
to many industry observers. Domestic shipments also ad- 
vanccd sharply, up 6 percent from their 1987 loti to more 
than 81 million tons, the highest level during the present ex- 
pansion. The first half of the >tar was especially strong, wjth 
shipments reaching 43 million tons; shipments wtre expected 
to decline considerably during the second half of the >ear 
owing to seasonal and other factors. 

The strength of shipments and apparent consumption 
caused observers to question the sources of demand m stew 
of the perceived v^cakness of key steeUonsuming industries. 
During the first half of the >tar. shipments to the vital 
automobile industry declined slightly in spite of an increase 
in sales of domestically produced automobiles. Nonrcsiden 
tial construction expenditures through June were lowvr. )tt 
stetl shipments to this Imporunt industry wtrc up II percent. 



Trends and Forecasts: Steel Mill Products (SIC 3312.3315.3318.3317) 
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Exhibit 4 • Directory of Corporate AJ/iIiatiotis Entry for 
the Penn Central Corporation 



SIC.MM9 



PENINSULA RESOURCES 

CORPORATION 

710 Buffalo SL, Suite $01 

Cofpui ChfUtI, TX 78401 

Mailing Addresi: P.O. Box 1121 

Corpus ChH»tl. TX 78403 

TelJ 512-887-6863 OE 

Appfox.Rey.' S4.160.062 

etr^' 50 

OA & Gas E;:pioration & Product^o, 

Conuaci Dnthng. Natural Gas 

Tiansmrstnoo 

S.I.C^ 1381; 4924: 1382 

Jo<v> t HI da. Jr. (Cnm Bd S Chitt 

Board ol Olrtctora: 
Jonn L HaOa. Jr. 
Wayn«M Squires 
Neu Turprfl 

Af>dfews & KurtNteja/ Fmn) 

Firsi Ory Natxxa) Bank ol 
HowsiorHTransftff Aoend 
1001 Man St 
HoMitoa TX 7;002 

Tt( 7i)-(sa^n 

Grant Thomiort/AuMoa; 

HOu»tO?vTX 



R•c^ard Ocker 
Tf»«xJore F EmiwKft 
A Leon Pcfgenson 
Jamc» E Evani 
Thomas M Hunt 
JohnW lf»9faham 
S Otiqijncntt 
AHrcdW Marvneiit 
Ronald F WatKer 
John H WiOams 

Ftfsi Crxayo Trust Company of New 
Yo^(Tftnstc< Agent} 
WW B'0*<r«*y 

Tfl 2i:M?-«t$ 

Detoitte Hasv«ns & SeasfAixirors; 
Sobildlary: 

Penn Cenual Federal Systems 
Comoany (i) 

Akiifvya VA 22314 (OE) 
Tf4 703-739 2400 (100%) 
U-^AM 30l<23l'2101 



407 7i4«7e 

stctni 



(ioS%l 



Subsidlar^a: 

P & J Leas« Sefoc«. Inc (i) 

P O BCi 1121. 670 T*ut 

CcmmtrOt PUI* 

Corput Cvnk. TX 7a40) 
Tm 512-657.I710 

PRCDnttngCo, (1) 

670 TtUS Comn«rC« PlUt 
Caput Crvttk. TX 7M03 
T«l 512-M7-9710 
Aopoo« S/» SI 4.143 000 
Cmp 20 

COA»K1 OrMng A ImM 5«o»«oo 

Sl^ I3ai 

Wiyn* S<)LV*« (Prtt) 



THE PENN CENTT^At 

CORPORATION 

One E. Fourth SL 

Cincinnati. OH 4S202 

Tel.: 513-579-6600 PA 

Telefax: 513-579-0108 

PCMNYSE) 

ASSttt S2.400.300.000 

Earrwifis* S103.400.000 

LuMr<e5* S630.400.000 

Net Wonti' SI. 769.900.000 

Appro*, flffv/ 1 1.640.200.000 

Emp 17.000 

FncMt Yd^e-end: 12/31/88 

Oive<t>f>ed Company MIg Prods & 

Supo<r^ Se<v)ces m the Areas of 

Teiecommunica&ons & Defense 

S.I.CJ 3357. 3S31. 3731 

Can H bndner (Ctvn Bd. S Cti^t 

Ejec Otftcer) 

Alfred W Martinets (V<e Ctvn} 
Ronald F Walker (Pres. i Cn«e/ Oper 
Ot1>ce*) 

Ue<l M Hahl (Sr VP) 

Rooen W Olson (Sr. VP, Cert 

Counsels Sec) 

OavidH Sueet/Sr VP'Ft<t) 

RooeitJ Sivcfo ^VP-trf«pa(<oo; 

Robert F AmoTfiCctp Contfottet) 

Roben Btxion (War -Investor Rets) 



(ici) 



Subsidanes' 



Viuo Corporabon (2) 
14000 C^cvga A.t 
S^SonriQ U3 2O90« 
Td 3O1-23M00O 
T*4««Ax 90l-23l>2lOl 

73^9 9711 



Subs<>anes: 



Vitro Jean inc (3) 

ri WatlOA e^Acn. f L 32M 
Tt« 90<>«M.7711 
T«<^4i 90<>244.77fiO 

SJ£.^9ri1 

M 

Vitro T«iRahom«. Inc (3) 

Fl Wtnort B**Cft n. 324*e 
TM 90< 244.7711 
T«4*rtz 904 244.7700 

sjx^ant 

M 

V(tfo Sennces Compa«jy (2) 

kvjuttnAt Pf^ 

Fl wtton 8«»cn. FL 32Me 
T«< 904 244.7711 
Cngrr^o S«<vicm 
SJ.C.>67I1 

Sobvd^rr 

Vitro Technical Senses. Inc (3) 

IndutWil P»^ 
Fl w«»Ort e944rt Fl 32^8 (OEl 
T«4 904 244.7711 (100%) 
T*i*4&« 904.244.7760 

SJ£^3711 



Teltcommunlcationa Group: 
Teiecommuntcations Group (1) 

M T<«BfvO 

WoodcMt Lau. Hi 07675 

203 $73 6200 
T*i*1ai 201.S7»^7a 

SJ 3ii7 

D*/n n B/o«^ <P^i i O^r f *»c Ccwr) 
O»vi»*on 

Apparatus Oivisoo (2) 

$600 Mm A.t 
VS«ltminit«< CO 600)0 
T«« 30)427 3700 

o< A*<%*l U«1 T«x<h| tor T«i*orio<^ A 



.4 4*} 



Genoa (2) 
UtfTtmoo Rd A 49Trt SI 
C^Ar^t!*' Fl 34622 
T«l 813 $ 73-4622 

W«c 04«^ A CiVXn^n Ncftdt lor r>*w«c 
A C4&>« indvYVy 
S.1 3$49 

Gcnefai Cable Co. (2) 
so T<«e»rd 

WoOdCM Uhc. NJ 07675 
Tf4 201 573*200 
T*i«tu 201.573-6478 
Anpro* Sit SS04 000000 ^ 
Utr A o* Ctt)^ A W«« PibbkOi 
SJC.:33$1 3356 'j3$7 



G & H Technology (2) 
1649 WtnSi 
Sinu Uor*c*. CA 90404 
Td 2t3 4$0«5<i 



(1(4)°!! 



(1C^%| 

Guardian Products / CapiUI Wve (2) 

411 w Ps/trv*m A*« 

Cf*<«w<t> CT 068)0 

T«4 2034614100 

COCP«f W«« lor A E>PCtfOr^ 

Kx^nVttl COCCM* A AA/n.'kjm CO« A W«r« 

SJC4 33$1 3356 33S' 
G*n« To<A(rv<rt (Pt'#t I 

Ouafcry Systems Inc (2) 
82i9LmS^g P»f 
V«rv\«, V A 22182 
T«4 70).73449OO 

S|f»t*«*« Eno^, T#C*WX*« A&vtunc* 
SotT«rvt 0rv«<0CMT^*<it Comnywca&ons 
Cr^gmQ Trww^Q to US 0»<<Kt»«A 
in!9*c«^ Com«»v*<¥ 
SJC. 73'2 7379,6711 
Ro6*rl C 0« {P*pt I 

Tn-Suie Uttbty (2) 

On« SJ'yJt LA 
R*»»nO CA 96099 
T*( 9t&244.1660 

Ti^#y Fer* Opt< A Cccpv C«t><« OutvO* 

SXC87I1 

wfl HaiA^ rAc<| 

K*nn*fft A Ct«v«n4 M^^; 



Dlvarilfled Induitriea: 



Hotden Energy Corporation (1) 

\^<£3>ii\C»ra»t 600. 
Anyrtv: OK 73401 

Td 40V226-3960 (77%) 
Git A Ol f UMritson A fVoauCKKi 
SJC^ 1)11. 1382 

Marathon LeToumeau Company (i) 
PO Bo>2)37 

looq^ TX 75606 

Til 214 236-6500 

T*Ur«A 2I4.753.7918 

Utr A Se^rong ol Fioni io*a*n A Trucks 

U>*d m tAAoa Ulr A Sit O* Loo HAro-OQ 

lOjc>*** A t/ann. u» o* Or* ^^ct J«eh< 

Up OmmRm 

S.1.C^)$3t 371) )714 )7)1 

J CArt 6«CAm*n (C*^ ftw OrVwl 

Marathon Powe* Techfolog*es (1) 
PO 8o« 823) 

WACO TX 754U (DE) 
Iv. 817 776O550 (10C%) 
Te«^A> 817 776«$5a 

AM4tonAn«rm*'h*i UK ol E>*CVOitJtiC 

SLC.)692 3699 
R W C<0*«n (t^ttl 

MA4«rr 

Nuclear Enerff/ Sennces (1) 

46 Sr^*«4« Roch Rd 
D«n(xrr CT 06810 
T*4 203 796-$O0O 

S.LC.671I 

Penn Cenuat Real Estate Group (1) 
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K-xhibit 5 

Value Line Report for the Penn Central Corporation 



TIMELIHES5 - 

SAFETY 2 
5ci « »H)S^«tte 5 lectin 
BETA NMP IT 00 * Urfcit? 



1992-94 PROJECTIONS 

Prlc« Gtin Ann'lToUi 
Rttum 

Wdti 45 (♦80 V.) f7'yi 
U« 30 (♦20 V.) 



PiNCENT.CORP. 



NYSE-PC 



RECEHl 
WJCE 



^OpTK) ID./ ^Wt^4A ib^|P>-ERAllC I.Zf YU) I.D/O 



Above 



f U k U J J A S 0 
tolvi 0 1 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 
I 000000000 
toS4t 0 0 0 1 0 1 u 1 



Inttltutlonat 0«eliion» 



49 
44 



861 1631 ' 

46 471 lOgt lOlt I23t 183* 353 



VALUE 
LINE 



1391 



33 8 i ?4 4 
18 5 19 0, 



?8 4 I 

2301 



Taroo!Pr»cc Range 
1992 1993 1994 1995 




1974 19TS 1976 . 1977 ! 1978 ' 1979 ■ 1980 .1981 : 1982 : 1983 1984 198S 1966 



Options: PHLE 



1987 : 1988; 1989, 1990' 1991 vAluE UUt <HC 92 94£ 



to 



j 7.27 
• i 80 



960 
1U 



..| 107 

556 

6946*1 6946 



155) 
133 



483 

7'J5 



6946 



3148 
178 
91 



245 
1690 



93 
135 



6397 
90 
1^ 



5236 
370 
175 



269 
2047 



4946 1 3366 1 3209 
3 19 1 160 1 332 
147 d24i 191 



3136 
296 
138 



6395 ( 6399 



2?n I60t 166* 151 
2293 ! 22 63 ! 1633 * 2266 

^69 "^5006 "I 8059 i 7825 



3051 
357 
193 
03 



1991 
116 
44 

03 



2177 < ^JC ^ 27S5 \ 

1 9 
0 



151 
2673 



48 i 51 



fMi 1JS\ 
40 .SO' 



Retenuei ptf »h \ 



23 21 I 2492 * 2775' XOO^ 



7139171 03 1 (7.75 6SJ5 



95 



8 7n 

S6| 



CAPiTAL STRUCTURE ti oli/30/tl 
ToUiU«MSf^5m)!l Du* In S Yrt S5^5mift 

ipci V S miM ct;t!4i'/*d ieisM 

met S133 7m<ti 11*1 Sub 0«bsdD« 12/15/97 

aToieresie»'n»<] 5 2x. touuntertsl 

covef«oe 5:i' (TViolCipl) 

Lf itf 1. UncipiliiUfd Annvat renuis S21 2 mtn 

PtAtion Llibliity Sl6 7 m>il tn '88 vs S24 0 in 67 

PfdSloa Hon 



116 t 1d8 
103 I 153 



14 5 

98 



Tun i89l 
NMM 157 
IV, t 4«, I 



$4*4 k^^r*4 ^ 



dp I Sptndmg ptr th ^ 

iBoot Value p<fthc ; JS90 

Common Sh t Oulil iJ Ji 

, A»g Ami pyE RiUo ! u o 

RtlatifcP/ERitio t /j/ 

' A»g Aftn'IDU'dYitid ' /J.'. 



20137 
149V. 



33488 1 31654 2S3fi9 ■ 2569 1 i 252?3 « 23679 
14 5S ♦ I38'i ' I45'i » 163S • 139'. ; 122'. 



14214 , lSi65i 
102'/. t 7 8'. I 



612 


1031 


107 9 


936 


168 7 


1315 


4^7*. 


46 5'.^ 


48 3'.. 


4 6'/. 


50V. 


4 2'. 


389 2 


6021 


4666 


S47 2 


733 2 


4537 


13952 


1623 3 


; 1781 7 



117 4 I 12D9 I 128 M 1252 
197 ^ 1700 ! 1108 i 1S42 



496 
348 



f4r5'^ 
44S I 65*. 



357 
841 



i700 • ItSO , 

7J'A i SOU 

45.0 ^ 45 
!02^ It 5' 



37 0',. 26 6% j 
24V. 54'/. I 



iO.0'A S40%\ 
SO'A (J'A^ 



ReTcnuci(Smiti) 225^ 
OpwilingUirgin tOJ U 
"Dtp'KJittwVSmtll) • 



hcorT>« Tlx Rate . 



4666 I 561 4 ( 356 8 t 5115 11957 
4537 i 289 8 \ 2839 • 2417 



667 

20922 



12145 
1889 
16569 



~9696T~'iW* t2$S^ iWortlftgCipl(Smiil) ^ t7SJ 
159 7 1 :45\ JJ5i itertg-Tarm DjW (Smill) j JJS 
17699 1 //Jgi fSS5i «Nclvri )fth |Smm) ' 2 4S0 



3:l 



9 

2 
H 



53 

2 

3 



Common Sloci 69 009.239 aht of C«p1} 



CURREKT POSITION 1tl7 








1072 0 


757.9 


1437.5 


Receivables 


3^9 2 


241 2 


381 4 


InvenloryiFJCO) 


218 2 


251 0 


360 6 


Ol^er 


2S6 


23 7 


25 0 


Cuf rent Assets 


163&0 


1273 8 


2304 5 




122 7 


95 1 


1150 


Debt Ouo 


10 4 


87 


£0.8 


Oif>er 


^8/ 4 


2004 


3330 


Current Li&t 


470 5 


3042 


498 8 


AHNUAL RATES 


Pail 


Patt 


E«l'd'U.'U 




lOTre. 


STn. 




Sales 


KMF 


NMF 


^wf 


Casn Flow 


8S\ 


5 5% 


8S% 


CarmnQS 


0 0% 


3 5% 


uo% 


O'vidends 








Book vaioe 


to OVi 


2 5V. 


851, 



Cat. 




Full 


•Atfar 


UttSI Jun30 


S«p.30 


Dk^I 


Taar 


ises 


5T97 


5ei8 


6131 


2387 9 


mi 


3199 3385 


3478 


4152 


1421 4 


1988 


338 1 3802 


359 6 


4686 


15465 


1989 


3^31 4442 


468 9 


44it 


voo 


1990 


4J0 410 


410 


4iO 




Cal- 


EARMHSS PER SHARE 


A 


Fu« 


•Adar 


UtrM Jun30 


Sep.30 


D«c.3l 


Taar 


1^ 


3: 4? 


20 


99 




m; 




23 


Oil 


44 


1988 


31 


32 


27 


1 19 


1989 


38 


36 


Jt 


1.4$ 


1990 






4S 


UO 


Cal- 


SjARnRUDrilOthOS^JUO 


Full 


•ndar 


Mir 31 Jun30 


Sep 30 


D«.31 


Taar 


1»S 










1S86 










1»7 








03 


1988 








03 


1989 


— 


10 







64% 

67%. 



4.9% 
«% 



97r, 76% 
104% I 74f 



102*. 
21V, 



66t. 

27*.; 



18% 1 99% , 
11% I 105% 



61? 
61« 



NMF 111*. 61% 
NMF 15% 



78% 
7 4% 



73% 
1% 



M% 
21% 



20% 
5% 



51% 
48% 



4 7% 
2% 



4,0% , UU \ 



,% Earned ToUl Cap' 
^% Earned HdWofgi^^ ' 
%RcUlAedtoCcmmEq< 
/• ARDlv*dfloN«tPrQ< \ 



7.9U 
JO*, 



BUSINESS; Penn Cantrai Corp manu>actures and CdtnDom wita 
and caMa ht leiKOmmumcaiions and eieclricai Iranimisston a;>' 
Plications. <iiet connection systems 'or the aerospace mdustrY. 
heavy eqpm i tot tne mimng, limMr. port afK) ot^et induslties and 
ate a I. provides lech svcsit^r'euS cov towns real estate dvipm't 
rights and mieiests m con properties anv ^ eogagad tn domestic 



CIS ano oi« eipv<4i<(?rv Bcugm»o«>ers iafr^» <nso>ar>.two i 8» 
68 dtpr rate 83% Esld p>ar«t age 7 His 13 90C er; » 
20.000 sh'h'dn uS QOvt sates 24o%oi 88lota^ C t^^^'^aicoA 
tfois 32% o! stxn otnet ^nsiden 2 9%,C^rmn 1 C E C C 
n«r Pras R WaUet Inc PA Address The PtCv>d«nt Tc««i i E 
4th SI Cir<mnit OM4SK2 Tetepnote 513-57>«00 



Penn Central is loaded with cash . . . 
At the end of June, the compon>'s non- 
insurance operations had over $930 mil- 
lion, about $14.40 a share, in cash and 
equivalents, and management reports that 
that figure is now up to about $17.00 a 
share, thanks, in part, to the issuance in 
August of $200 million in new d-^hi. 
. , . and looking for compni.^ to buy. 
Earlier this venr, the compan> nplcted 
the $287.7 million acquisition ol republic 
American Corp,, a California company 
that sells workers' compensation insur- 
ance. Because I^enn Central can jse its 
^biliion^dollar plt"- upcralinp lo.'-s cai /for- 
' ward to shield earnings from invome taxes 
the purchase of insurance companies, 
which generally keep a portion of their 
funds invested in tax-free investments 
paying below-market yields, makes sense, 
free of tax obligations, insurance subsidi- 
aries bolonging to PC can invest in higher- 
yielding instruments It was not Hurpr.s- 
ing. then, that P( said it wuuld quite like- 
ly buy another insurer. The rompanv has 
evaluated some opporlunitu-N m the pust 
few months, hut lh«i» far has nt)l bitten 
One acquisition will probably close in 



1990's opening quarter. The receniK an 
nounced OarcSasc of Noranda, Int. 's Lax« \ 
C&ble ^uusidiar> should mesh nicel> \\iih 
PC*o existing wire and cable operation^ 
\^Tc\ which produced operating mkomt 
$25.b iT.illion in 1S8H. has a retail dibtriba 
tion arm, wh..:h PC :« cuyenth lack ng U 
the $177 million, allcashflrnn^fictiup 
through as expected eiirll next >ear. Carul 
sh aid add about 10c a .share to VC ^ 
1990 earnings tUntit a/icfinitiM purfha*« 
agreement is signed, out estimate > v,M nut 
reflect the acquisition 
VVe think these shares' arc attractive 
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in New Jersey. General Cable has sales of slightly more than $500 million 
per year, while the parent Penn Central Corporation has total sales of 
more than $1.6 billion per year. 

Value Line indicates that Penn Central is a cash-rich company and 
rates its shares as "attractive." Thi^ is a good sign for Monticello and Piatt 
County's major existing industrial employer. On the other hand, the 
Value Line report also indicated that Penn Central has just purchased the 
Carol Cable Company. Such acquisitions always lead to questions about 
a corporation's existing manufacturing capacity and costs, so Monticello's 
economic developers should find out as much as they can about this 
situation, beginning with a discussion with the local plant manager. 

Trade associations and their publications are also a good source of 
information on trends in general industries and on the performance and 
prospects of companies within those industries. The Gale Encyclopedia 
of Associations is an invaluable reference in finding trade associations 
and contacts. A quick check of the Encyclopedia indicates jthat there is 
indeed an Insulated Cable Engineers ^Association, based in South 
Yarmouth, Massachusetts (Exhibit 6). A call or letter to this association is 
likely to reveal that they have publications indicating what is happening 
to the industry as a whole. Trade association officers are generally 
(though not always) happy to chat about their industry. 

A good source of background information on the characteristics and 
health of your local retai! economy business is County Business Patterns, 
Published annually by the U.S. Department of Commerce, this publica- 
tion provides data for all counties and for communities of more than 
2,50p .population in the United States (Exhibit 7). For areas with small 
populations, t data are sometimes grouped into very broad categories 
of businesses and may not be complete because of disclosure rules 
governing publication of federal statistical data. Even so, a review of the 
past Si^veral years* County Business Patterns will generally provide some 
factual data to back up (or perhaps contradict) your perceptions of how 
well the local business community is doing. Note, however, that County 
Business Patterns indicates only private sector employment, some large 
employers such as the public schools, are absent. 

For Piatt County, County Business Patterns shoves that there were 624 
manui tcturing employees in 14 manufacturing plants on the date of the 
survey. One of these (which we know was General Cable) was a large 
facility, with 250 to 499 employees. The only other major concentration 
of industry wai, \n general industrial machinery (SIC 3569). In terms of 
retail trade. County Business Patterns shows 84 retail establishments and 
Q 596 employees, with eating and drinking places being by far the largest 

ER^ subcategory. 
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Exhibit 6 

Entries from theEnqy^clopedia of Associations ^ including 
Insulated Cable Engineers Association 
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Exhibit? 

Data for Piatt County, Illinois, from County Business Patterns 



Table 2. Counties- Employees, Payroll, and Establishments by Industry: 1986 -Con. 
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More importantly, however, a comparison with data for five previous 
years indicates that the number of establishments and level of employ- 
ment in retail trade are declining in Piatt County and that the dollar value 
retail sales grew by only about three percent over the last five years. 
When inflation is taken into account, the value of retail sales in Piatt 
County is declining, in sharp contrast to neighboring Champaign and 
Macon counties, which have cities of about 100,000 population 
(Champaign-Urbana and Decatur) and regional shopping malls. County 
Business Patterns clearly shows that leakage of retail trade out of 
Monticello and Piatt County is an increasing problem. 

Other statistical data can be obtained from the Census of Retail Trade 
and the Census of Wholesale Trade. These censuses are conducted by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce every five years. Recognize, however, 
that the time lag between collection and publication of data is likely to 
be two to three years. To get more detailed and up-to-date information, 
you will probably want to survey local businesses as part of a more 
comprehensive business retention program (see chapter 8). 

Census of Retail Trade data for Monticello and Piatt County are 
presented in Exhibit 8. These data largely confirm the trends shown in 
County Business Paiiems. Also, the Census of Retail Trade sho^s that the 
number of retail establishments is almost evenly split between Monticello 
and the rest of the county, but that Monticello exceeds the rest of the 
county by more than four to one in retail sales and payrolls, indicating 
that businesses in Monticello a.e, on average, much larger and more 
piosperous. 

The basic source of information on local population trends in the 
United States is the decennial Census of Population and Housing, 
conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The Census of Population 
and Housing provides data on population size, age, race, sex, and a host 
of socioeconomic and housing characteristics. A review of census data 
for your area is bound to provide some interesting insights, especially if 
you use national and state data as a benchmark for comparison. 

Monticello census data on income and poverty status (Exhibit 9) 
show that the community is prosperous. For example, only 3.8 percent 
of the families were classified as being below the poverty level. It must 
be recognized, however, that the data from the 1980 census are now old 
and may no longer reflect actual conditions in the community. 

A good, easy-to-use source of comparative data for major social and 
economic characteristics is the County and City Data Book, which pro- 
vides hundreds of pieces of carefully selected information for each 
O , county in the United States. This includes not only information from the 
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of Population, but also data from other sources such as the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Uniform Crime Reports, 

The full range of County and City Data Book\n{oxmzWon is indicated 
by the table of subjects covered (Exhibit 10). Specific data for a sample 
of topics — nursing homes, social welfare programs, crime, and educa- 
tion — are provided for Piatt County in Exhibit 11. Through comparison 
with other areas, the meaning of these data becomes obvious. For 
example, a comparison of Piatt County data from this table with data for 
adjacent Macon County shows that Piatt County has a much lower crime 
rate Oess than one quarter of Macon County's), has high levels of 
education in terms of years of school completed, and spends more 
money per capita on schools. This information indicates that Monticello 
and Piatt County can realistically promote themselves as having a safe 
living environment, a highly educated work force, and a commitment to 
education. 

Increasingly, data are being provided by a wide variety of privately 
operated, for-profit demographic information services. These services 
provide customized, frequently (generally annually) updated data to 
local governments and businesses for planning and marketing purposes. 
These services can provide tabulations, maps, and other graphic displays 
of social and economic data for virtually any geographic area. 

Costs for each type of data and each area for which data are provided 
are generally modest under the pricing systems of these data services. 
But be aware that the total cost for getting a wide range of data or data 
for comparison communities can quickly soar. Also, my own experience 
indicates that demographic services often engage in sales hype and do 
not deliver data that are as comprehensive or up-to-date as their sales 
brochures appear to promise. While they may use a variety of data 
sources, basic information for the data services is either derived from or 
calibrated on the basis of the U.S. census. Sometimes, moreover, the 
updating and estimating procedures that demographic data services use 
can introduce a high level of error in the data for smaller communities 
and rural areas. 

Commercial data services are worthwhile if you know what you 
want, have the financial resources to use them, and recognize the 
limitations of the data they provide. A good introduction to demographic 
data services can be obtained by perusing recent issues of American 
Demographics magazine (see bibliography), including especially the 
advertisements by the various demographic database companies. 

Your state employment service can provide a good deal of informa- 
tion on employment trends aud projections as well as unemployment 
levels, generally on a county basis. Data on governmental finances can 



Exhibit 8 

Retail Trade Data for Monticello and Piatt County and Other Illinois Cities and Counties 
from the Census of Retail Trade 

Table 5. Summary Statistics for Counties and for Places With 2,500 Inhabitants or More: 
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Exhibit 9 

Sample Data on Income and Poverty Status for Monticello and other Illinois Ccmmunities 
from the Census of Population 



Income and Poverty Status in 1979 for Places of 2,500 to 10,000: 1980-Con. 
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U4 


lU 


4tl 


1 100 


m 


in 


ns 


293 


7? 


13 1 


1} 8 


5 9 


7 2 


15 9 


63 


5 0 


5 1 


a 1 


J 4 


Si 


314 


36 


176 


298 


78 


48 


80 


120 


20 


51 


251 


2\ 


|07 


310 


34 


40 


35 


61 


10 


'66 


1t7 


74 


153 


450 


1 10 


39 


23 


52 


7 


137 


*6 


6? 


145 


337 


87 


36 


33 


40 




140 


:ii 


iS 


1}? 


U1 


111 


a 


t1 


n 


45 


S4 


114 


5 


54 


«09 


J7 


'6 


33 


31 


33 


234 


H 


101 


2U 


437 


m 


U 


4f 


140 


35 


»U 


154 


302 


774 


1 a7 


477 


\u 


337 


423 


170 


^22 


360 


67 


350 


3? 7 


168 


57 


113 


f63 


^0 


•75 


»35 


140 


2C8 


435 


»76 


48 


55 


?8 





$33 004 
552 
U 133 
u 

SI 668 



1 345 
1 192 
684 
570 
^63 
151 
'4 
31 
221 
4?4 
304 

:$o 

4 424 

1 306 
1 015 
331 



SI 
33 



» 
9 
^? 
9 
6 
7 

li 

U2 

n 

27 
49 

30 
*3 



•$ 

»1 

!S 

>4 
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Exhibit 10 

Subjects Covered in the County and City Data Book 



SUBJECTS COVERED. BY TYPE OF AREA 



tSuD|0CT9 covereO irt t^ts volume Are tndttSTed by an X m ttv» spp^ic^b^e ^|«ogisphic voiumn. Ststo data sre found m table A on pages \ 

15-600; ciry data in table C on pages 601-729; and data for places in table 0 on paQet 731-7951 



4. cov^ntv data in labia 6 on yt^% 



Subi<K:t 



land area 

Population: 

Total persons 

Ranks 

Per square mite , 

Components of change 

Race 

Hispanic 

Sex 

Ago , 

Households, number and type 

Vital statistics: 

Births 

Deaths , 

Marriages 

Divorces 

Health: 

Physicians 

Hospital 

Nursing homes 

Social Insurance and health services: 

Social Security program 

Supplemental Security income 

ERIC 



States 

and 
Countios 



Cities 



Places 



Subject 



States 
ar)d 
Counties 



labor force: 

Employment status 

Unemployment 

Annual payroll 

Agriculture: 

Farm earnings 

Farms 

Operators 

Size 

Farmland 

Value of farmland and buildings 
Value of farm products sold . . . 

Manufactures: 

Earnings 

Establishments 

All employees 

Production workers 

Value added 

Value of shipments 

New capital expenditures 

Construction 

Wholesale Trade: 

Establishments 

Sales 

_7J 



CrtMS Places 



X 
X 
X 

X \ 

"I 



o 

o 
3 



I" 

s 

1 



Crime and law enforcement: 

Number 

Police officers 

Education: 

School enrollment 

Anainment 

Local government expenditures 

Income: 
Money income: 

Per capita 

Households 

Personal income 

Transfer payments 

Earnings by industry 

Farm earnings 

Poverty status: 

Persons 

Families 

Housing: 

Total units 

Year*round units 

Occupied units 

Owner 

With 2 or more automobiles 

Median value 

Built 1939 or earlier 

With 5 or .TTJore units 

Building permits , 



Paid employees 
Annual payroll . 



Retail Trade: 

Establishments ^ 

Sales 

Paid employoe^i 

Annual payroll 

Service industries: 

Establishments 

Receipts, by selected kinds of 

business 

Employees 

Payroll 

Bank deposits 

Savings capital 

Federal funds and grants 

Government: f 

Employment...... 

Finances 

General revenue by source 

Direct general expenditure by 

function 

General debt outstanding 

Form of government 

Elections ... 

Climate >. . .... 

Electric bills 
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Exhibit 11 

Sample Data for Piatt and Other Illinois Counties from the Cottnty and City Data Book 
Table B. Counties - NursJng Homes, Social Welfare Programs, Crime, and Education 



County 



iLUNOtS-Coa 
frtrktiii 

Gruffly . . 
Hancock . . 
H<ntfe#sori . . 



(ro(3uo*9 . 
rfdciison 

jet*w»on 

Je<j#y. 

JO Oav»«ss.. 

JO^i^SOO . . 

i<nOf . 

Lrvmgsioo 
Lo<;An . 

.-^--^ 
ERIC 



1966 



SocttJ S«cwify PfOytTV 
OoComMr 196S 



e«d9 



556 
461 
176 
2t4 
221 
146 

*76 

523 
209 
92 
315 
276 
^20 
71 

! 17? 

1 197 
151 



771 
3 277 
I 156 
524 
477 
744 

542 
3'7 
664 
1 103 



TotU 



50 



19 390 

0 04/ 

1 627 

3 475 

4 667 

2 305 
4 664 
1 174 

1 466 
9 737 

6 342 

7 730 

2 246 
7 243 

3 010 

4 229 

2 :62 
37 301 
)6 690 

3 C94 

'0 925 
46 074 
22 054 
3 940 
6 226 
6 714 

5 729 
5 335 

«9 850 
15 403 



51 



244 5 

227 1 
2«4 1 
^19 9 
'^6 1 
.53 3 
*^9 6 
4^21 5 
161 1 
1610 

197 0 
12^6 

202 3 
'906 
I4Q3 
'SO 
221 6 
124 9 
170 1 
63 4 

I69i 

:02 7 
218 5 
163 2 
165 0 
1842 
148 6 
124 8 
1256 



SiOOOJ 



4 297 

3 )26 
o23 

* 414 

2 )22 

2 ?48 
462 

'>46 

4 317 



2 909 

3 315 

its 

2 556 

1 ;89 

• ?61 
»38 

-.19 
^26 
497 



IS 



4 564 

Z2 :« 

10 370 

1 -.54 

2 

3 "Ol 

2 e66 

2 :'5i 

9 '91 
7 111 



SdCwiry 



53 



752 
}96 
212 
302 
U 

^D2 
160 
70 
306 

204 
864 
112 
'^2 
226 
132 

214 

1 956 

1 /50 

54 

746 

2 492 
'40 
274 

:&4 

484 

276 

446 

772 



Sonout cnin«a Vnown 
10 txM:* 1965 



649 
933 
■»4 

;60 

^37 
17 
220 

34 
34 

1 067 

363 
3 566 
119 

1 921 

•>Z0 
226 
47 
13 ^!92 
5 :87 
W9 

2 196 

19 r>66 
2 4C« 
303 
162 
755 
932 
116 
179 



5 566 



55 



41 

34 
1 

II 

22 
2 
7 
5 
2 

21 

6 

164 
4 

81 

to 

6 
11 

t 035 
^.}6 

'0 
1 5C6 
75 
10 

36 

:6 

3! 
25 
195 

301 



56 



1 '03 

2 .'60 

446 

1 727 

2 031 
*>82 
971 
617 

1 051 
1 957 

I 172 
5 631 

1 033 
5 016 

2 ',56 
J« 
464 

4 7tO 

5 071 
2 194 

4 002 
4 269 

2 199 
1 e52 
1 *i35 

1 647 

3 020 

3 056 

2 665 

4 525 1 



E(X>C4li00 



1"380 



1986. 
1967 



57 



7 511 

6 156 

1 245 

2 596 

7 024 
1 k'»6 

4 337 
1 027 
1 273 

1u 364 

5 727 

6 041 

1 913 

7 066 

2 970 

4 494 

1 736 
68 619 

17 6C9 
7 415 

9 723 
64 C57 
16 124 

3 C56 

5 515 

6 646 

3 ^96 

4 691 
26 760 

18 6^ 



1980 



8 295 
8 910 
I 464 

3 'j98 
6 353 

I ';66 

4 635 
1 C80 

1 668 
12 371 

6 640 
8 f 80 

2 <92 

7 225 

3 967 

4 943 
1 695 

' 4 851 
:0 484 

a 647 

II 314 
47 144 

:0 129 
3 422 
7 394 
7 814 

5 396 
5 426 

31 751 
18 675 



PM. 

12 
y«i/S 

0# 
ryy« 



53 



52 2 

62 5 
458 
'.6 8 
«7 
470 
680 
420 
621 
67 8 

63 5 
•59 7 
54 5 
563 
59 3 

64 7 
531 
706 
610 
769 

•^3 4 

776 

at 

619 
67 8 
633 
664 

74 4 
74 9 

760 



P^. 
C«nt 
16 

0* 
fnot4 



60 



67 
76 
46 
72 
97 
64 

113 
56 
76 

11 I 

67 
26 4 
76 
0» 
62 
99 
79 
16 7 

14 4 

II 1 

251 
89 
76 
99 
101 
119 
217 
171 
22 8 



^M^lKXi* 1 <82 



Tcut 
doi) 



61 



189 
198 

33 
63 
^1 

40 

109 
27 
13 

22 7 

♦ 69 
209 
54 
168 
67 
97 

4 0 

1*66 
42 7 
15 4 

21 4 

:39 8 
479 
77 
150 
21 7 
120 
»2 I 
649 
46 6 



tCoii 



^2 



436 

4^ 

431 

"•*2 

t-60 

tu 

4>9 

:6i 

413 

5*4 

3:6 
io6 

^•27 

412 

i:3 



416 

:57 
til 

^^5 

4:3 

-s5 
t20 
431 
403 



O 

o 
2 

I 



3 
s: 

I 

;t 
a. 

2 

i 



1 t6S 


20 069 


156 5 


9 :55 


1 638 


6 157 


773 


10 754 


220 5 


4 ^20 


524 


572 


2 0*3 


43 049 


173 4 


19 523 


3 202 


11 128 


5*7 


9 121 


207 6 


3 697 


'74 


\ 292 


234 


2 ^e9 


190 4 


1 <67 


?0 


75 


S9 


3 -518 


202 1 


1 oOO 


164 


227 


273 


3 ^66 


223 S 


1 3*5 


370 


)47 


^62 


1 391 


171 1 


•J?5 


116 


109 


I9S 


3 142 


i6rt2 


1 344 


i04 


172 


299 


3 339 


15)6 


1 J65 


no 


366 




6 798 


2144 


2 311 


3?8 


?93 


*)76 


6 742 


16'* 7 


2 326 


756 


I 525 


eei 


3 116 


21*1 5 


1 3ei 


118 


t!)9 


iO* 


7 016 


15 » 9 


3 171 


192 


t66 


1 927 


31 662 


tei4 


15 OCi 


2 «*8 


to 463 


43 


4 235 


»'S2 5 


1 


.06 


.66 


»62 


2 748 


169 6 


1 .'i7' 


«J6 


197 


22* 


4 43C 


243 4 


1 ?«• 


300 


90 


•19 


671 


196 0 


314 


>6 


49 


64 


2 033 


236 4 




420 


18 




1 031 


1716 




'6 


^5 


495 


6 '60 


'65 3 


2 "■»2 


2-i2 


4*X) 




3 492 


U2 9 


t 111 


248 


J72 




•6 770 


16>3 0 


12 234 


! 526 


7 :rA 


2 '>0« 


41 0^2 


»!3< 


17 *n 


5 534 


»0 967 




o 949 


*"14 7 


2 


no 


\'8 


1 634 


;9 -65 


166 1 


13 i:6 


2 056 


10 603 


H9 


1 M 


212 9 




>6 


»32 


'04 


U2 


i'X»3 






50 


'98 


4 0*0 


'9 8 


» »/X3 


256 


313 


U6 


1 495 


216 7 




►2 




•/23 


8 >39 


1606 


4 .3«2 


424 


1 ?4* 




t9 JJ2 


152 3 


9 "27 


1S8 


3 124 


lie 


4 0t>8 


225 4 


1 07 




»*9 




?I5 




^ *5I « 2*8 


4 244 


.•^9 


2 516 




! ')?9i «^2 


J 39 



492 

50 
669 
107 
1 

20 
20 
6 



22 
9 

i8 
7 

17 
I 262 
16 
6 



3 
13 

2 
22 
28 
•03 
735 
i8 
*84 



173 
131 
i2 
^67 

*2 



4 627 

1 155 

4 467 

2 936 
536 

1 238 

2 324 
930 
905 

1 652 
1 226 

4 091 
1 155 
1 281 

5 426 
1 190 
1 l'i9 

460 

1 111 
209 
1 046 

1 m6 

2 017 
4 370 

4 1*9 

2 531 

5 927 

1 626 
632 

1 312 
798 

3 -97 

2 421 
V.2 

4 tf^ 
2 »»04 



21 6C8 


25 078 


t>65 


129 


19 4 < 




9 721 


9 559 


603 


J* 3 


^26 


-•2 


41 777 


46 439 


•:2 8 


l«<3 






6 293 


9 261 


16 4 


68 


C02t 


> i 


2 376 


3 <62 


67 7 


>6 






3 602 


4 J54 


•>03 


6 3 




-4 


2 6(6 


2 969 


•'3 1 


a 4 


82^ 


4 


2 494 


2 463 


f>7Q 


»2 f 


1 




3 647 


4 461 


67 5 


66 




*»2 


3 074 


3 551 


*98 


6 1 


7oi 


45 


5 •62 


5 663 


*d0 


6 1 


"4 431 


. ji 


5 637 


6 604 


^7S 


14 1 




-♦3 


1 <36 


2 709 


t'i 1 


12 






8 756 


*0 441 


t68 


10 4 


1 


*2 


29 252 


35 406 


^9 3 


16 1 


^5 7 1 




3 422 


4 200 


">50 


6 1 


a 1 < 




3 462 


3 S69 


*0 0 




1 4 i 




3 229 


3 775 


61 3 


7 7 


01 




749 


900 


46 8 


53 


2o| 


« A 


1 ^25 


1 600 


<6 9 


68 


* I ' 




1 ^28 


1 j*i6 


•^6 


9 3 


» M 


m • 


5 :67 


^ »>63 


'54 




'2 9 


' 3 


2 703 


1 347 


'0 1 


»'5 1 


^ai 




25 232 


TO 204 


<^9 7 


K*i 


*^ 4 




47 919 


299 


'^9 1 


It 4 


4 1 




4 942 


S 339 


»jO 7 


68 


« 1 4 




12 ^31 


2' 'J'l 


'2 4 


'6 7 


•^2 3 ' 


J 


1 229 


1 *^ 


1 f^7 






1 <j96 


1 2»9 


1 ^-3 3 


7 4 


1 :f 




4 CC3 


4 B37 


*^>f 




1 * * ! 




1 <63 


1 »24 


\ M7 


i J 


4 1 




y 973 


9 7C8 


1 fifi 


«« 2 






22 178 


27 ?20 


\ ^ 7 


MAI 4*3 




1 442 


1Q76( 3 0 


!•« 


1 *• 




«t A"59 




1 -41 


1 " 






2 127 


» 6»rf 




1 ? ; 4 





s 



5 
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be obtained from the various local governments. Compilations of 
comparable government financial data are often available in a state 
bluebook or statistical abstract. 

The sources of information described above art some of the more 
important available. This is, however, by no means a complete tally of 
sources, nor can this handbook describe how to use these sources in 
detail. Your local librarian or a reference librarian at a nearby state 
uni\ ersity can be of great assistance. I suggest that you use these often 
ove looked individuals as r.Jiies in your development efforts. 

Spotting Trends 

An environmental scan should be much more than a compilation of data 
about your community. You should get out the crystal ball and look at 
the major trends that are influencing your community today and are 
likely to have an impact on it in the future. The major trends described 
in chapter 2 should be reviewed to sqq, how they will influence your 
community. In addition, you should take a systematic look at some key 
business publications and ask: What does this mean for us? 

My own favorite sources for trend-spotting are 11)0 Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Business Week, and US, News& World Report, A quick scan of two 
or three months^ worth of these publications is likely to reveal several 
trends that will have an impact on your development efforts by 
challenging existing businesses and industries or by providing new 
business opportunities. Other good sources include Forbes and Fortune 
magazines as well as tlic other major news weeklies Cf/meand Newsweek). 
It will not take long in looking through the popular press to spot "up and 
coming" issues such as the importance of a quality labor force. These 
trends, along with the data developed in the SWOT (strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities, and threats) analysis, described below, provide the basis 
for defining and prioritizing of issues and development of strategies. 

Analyzing Strengths, Weaknesses, Opportunities, 
and Threats 

One of the most amazing aspects of economic development is how much 
many communities know about themselves in the sense of statistical 
data, but how little they understand what it means. For example, 
community economic developers almost always present data on prop- 
erty tax rates to an economic dcv clopment prospect. Yet almost universally 
these same development rcprcscnUtiv cs have 1 ittle knowledge of whether 
the data show an advantage or a disadvantage for their community 
compared with competitor communities. 
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Understanding your area's competitive position depends on a careful 
comparative analysis of its assets and liabilities for economic develop- 
ment vis-a-vis likely competitors. "Know thyself," is good advice but if it 
had been given by an economic developer, he would undoubtedly have 
added, "And know thy competitor." 

So, a first step to knowing your community's assets and liabilities is 
to determine who your likely competitors are. For a major metropolitan 
center such as Atlanta, competitors may be distant cities such as Dallas. 
Smaller communities, however, most frequently compete with commu- 
nities of a similar size within the same region. One way to surt to identify 
your competitors is to consider site selection projects lost to other 
communities in the recent past and where they eventually located. You 
will also want to consider communities that offer sir ^ng competition in 
terms of retail trade and tourism as well. 

Once you have considered the question of compclilor^, pick several 
to use for comparative purposes in an analysis of assei^ and liabilities. 
Knowing how you compare with these communities — and to some 
national averages as well — will not give you all the answers about your 
competitive position, but it will let you know where you arc relative to 
ihe pack. You will know, for example, if your tax rale or wastewater 
treatment costs are a strong advantage, a strong disadvantage, or perhaps 
a factor for which your community is merely average, lliis knowledge is 
invaluable in dealing with prospects, in retention efforts (see chapter 8), 
in targeting businesses that you hope to attract (see chapter 7), and in 
considering whether and what to offer as incentive packages and 
inducements. 

The list of factors considered in site selection is long. Conway Data 
Services publishes a "Site Selection Checklist" that lists more than 1,500 
site selection factors! A comparative evaluation of each of these factors 
IS an impossible task. Moreover, most factors listed are not significant In 
the site selection decision. I doubt, for example, that any community has 
ever been selected for a facility on the basis of number of hospital beds 
per 1,000 population (one of the Conway factors). Only a relative 
handful of factors is critical for any project. 

The 45 factors that typically can hz "make or break factors" in a site 
selection decision are indicated in Exnibit 12. They fall into six general 
areas: operating costs, operating conditions, transportation, sites and 
buildings, and image. These factors are closely related to the site 
selection process discussed in chapter 5 and are what some site selection 
consultants call "drop dead" factors because if you don't meet the 
company's needs in regard to one of them you are dead in terms of their 
location selection. 
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Exhibit 12 

Major Factors to Consider in Analyzing Strengths and 
Weaknesses and Selected Sources of Comparative Data 

Factor and Data Source 

Operating Cost Factors 

1. Manufaccuri-"g wage rates 

• U.S. Bureuu of Labor Statistics 

• State employment service 

• Interviews with local employers 

2. Clerical wage rates 

• U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

• State employment service 

• Interviews with local employers 

3. Fringe benefit levels 

• U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

• State employment service 

• Interviews with local employers 

A, Electric power costs 

• Local electric utility 

• Edison Electric Institute 

5. Natural gas costs 

• Local gas utility 

• American Gas Association 

6. Water costs 

• Local water utility 

• American Water Works Association 

7. Wastewater treatment costs 

• Local utility 

• Utility companies in competitor communities 

8. Property lax costs 

• Local tax assessor 

• State tax federation 

9. Corporate and personal income tax costs 

• Commerce Clearing House Tax Guide 

10. Site and building costs 

• Local developers 

• Dodge Construction Reports 

• Marshall Swift Guide 
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Operating Condition Factors 

1. Unskilled and semiskilled labor supply 

• Local employers and employer associations 

• Stale employment service 

2. Skilled labor supply 

• Local employers and employer associations 

• Stale employment service 

3. Clerical labor supply 

• Local clerical employers 

• Stale employment service 

4. Managerial labor supply 

• Local employers 

5. Labor-management relations 

• Local employers and employer associations 

• Local labor unions 

6. Labor Productivity 

• Local employers and employer associations 

7. Electric power availability 

• Local electric utility 

• Edison Electric Institute 

8. Natural gas availability 

• Local natural gas utility (propane supplier if pipeline gas not available) 

• American Gas Institute 

• State utility commission 

9. Water availability and quality (treated and non-well/surface) 

• Local water utility 

• State geological or water survey 

• State environmental protection agency 

• U.S. Environmental ProtectionJVgency regional office 

10. Air and water pollution 

• State environmental protection agency 

• U.S. Environmental Protection Agency regional office 

11. Wastewater treatment availability 

• Local wastewater utility 

• State environmental protection agency 

• U.S. Environmental Protection Agency regional office 

12. Telephone service 

• Local telephone company 

• State commerce commission 

13. Vocational-technical education 

• Local vo-tech school 

• State Department of Education 
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14, College and university education 

• Respective institutions 

• College guides (Lovejoy*s, etc.) 

Living Condition Faciors 

1. Cost of living 

• American Chamber of Commerce Researchers Association 

2. Climate 

• National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 

3. Crime levels 

• Local law enforcement agencies 

• Federal Bureau of Investigation Uniform Crime Reports 

4. Housing availability and cost 

• Local realtors and multiple ''sting service 

• American Chamber of Commerce Researchers Association 

5. Retail facilities 

• Local merchants 

• U.S. Census of Retail Trade 

6. Recreational opportunities 
^ AAA Guide 

• Mobile Guide 

7. Cultural lacilities 

• Local chamber of commerce 

8. Hotel and motel accommodations 

• Local hotel and motel operators 

• American Automobile Association 

• Mobile Guide 

9. Elementary and secondary education 

• Local school districts 

• State Board of Education 

10. xMedical and health services 

• Local medical society 

• State hospital association and chapter of American Medical Association 

Transportation 

1. Proximity to industrial and consumer markets 

• Rand McNally Standard Highway Mileage Guide 

• Rand McNally Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide 
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2. Highway accessibility 

• Official stale highway map 

• State department of transportation 

• County and city highway and street departments 

3. Rail Service 

• Rail carriers 

• State department of transportation 

4. Common motor carno. service 

• Local motor carriers 

• Motor carrier director 

5. Air service 

• Airlines 

• Official Airline Guide 

6. Express and package delivery 

• United Parcel, Federal Express, and other major express and parcel 
delivery companies 

Sites and Buildings 

1. Industrial site availability and suitability 

• Local realtors 

• Chamber of commerce 

• Local and regional planning agencies 

2. Retail-commercial site availability and suitability 

• Local realtors 

• Chamber of commerce 

• Local and regional planning agencies 

3. Availability of existing buildings 

• Local realtors 

• Chamber of commerce 

• Local and regional planning agencies 

Image 

1. Local image of the area 

• Interviews with local residents 

2. Outsiders' image of the area 

• Discussions with site seekers and other visitors from outside the community 
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Even among this relatively limited list of factors, only a few will be 
important for any given project. For example, water supply is not a 
significant factor for warehousing operations, which use only small 
amounts of water for sanitary' purposes. Likewise, manufacturing wages 
are not an important site selection criteria for a retail or clerical office 
operation. 

Common data sources for each of the 45 key site selection factors are 
also indicated in Exhibit 12. Data sources generally fall into three 
categories; information fium governmental agencies such as the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, information from associations and private sources 
such as the American Chamber of Commerce Researchers Association 
and the Edison Electric Institute, and information that you will have to 
gather yourself. 

For some site selection factors, it is unfortunately not possible to 
gather exact comparative data for competitor communities. For example, 
measuring "labor productivity" or "image" is almost impossible. Discus- 
sions with local employers can, however, give a general comparison, as 
many of them will have had experience operating in other communities. 
This should allow you to give a general rating of whether the factor is a 
strength, a weakness, or neutral for your community. Even these general 
ratings can be valuable in guiding your development efforts. 

A review of the strength and weakness factors provides not only 
ratings for individual factors, but also a profile of your community's 
general areas of strength and weakness. Typical strength and weakness 
ratings of many small communities are summarized in Exhibit 13- These 
ratings are based on my own experience in working with several dozen 
community development programs in various parts of the country. 

Of course, all of these factors vary from one community to anoLher. 
It is, therefore, important that you consider how jourarea rates and how 
It differs from the typical small community in order to understand its 
assets and liabilities. For example, while highway transportation may not 
be an advantage for most smaller communities, yours may be near the 
intersection of two major interstate highways, as Effingham, Illinois, is. 
Likewise, Griffin, Georgia, which is 30 miles south of the Atlanta airport, 
has excellent air access, better than many parts of metropolitan Atlanta. 
In the case of ttiese two comn.unities, h ^hway and air transportation are 
assets rather than liabilities. 



Defining Priority Issues 

Evaluation of your community's strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, 
and threats is important as a basis for defining priority areas for your 
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Exhibit 13 

Strengths and Weaknesses Ratings for a "Typical" Small 
Community 

Operating Cost Factors 

Strengths. Manufacturing wage rales, clerical wage rales, fringe benefit levels, 

local property taxes, and site and building costs 
Weaknesses: None 

Variable (depending on regional locauon, utility service company and other 
factors): Electric power costs, natural gas costs, water costs, wastewater 
treatment costs, and corporate and personal income tax costs 

Operating Condition Factors 

Strengths. Unskilled and semiskilled labor supply, clerical labor supply, labor 

management relations, and air and water pollution 
Weaknesses. Skilled labor supply, managerial labor supply, water availability, 

wr .rewater treatment availability, telephone service, college and university 

education X 
K^anafefe (depending on regional location and other factors). Labor productivity, 

electric power availability, natural gas availability, vocational-technical 

education 

Living Condition Factors 

Strengths: Cost of living, crime levels, housing cost 

Weaknesses. Retail facilities, cultural faciliues, hotel and motel accommodations, 

medical and health services 
Variable. Climate, recreational opportunities, elementary and secondary educa 

tion 

Transportation 

Strengths: None 

Weaknesses. Proximity to industrial and commercial markets, highway access] 

bility, rail service, air service 
Variable: Common motor carrier service 

Sites and Buildings 

Strengths: None 

Weaknesses. Industrial site availability and suitability, retail-commercial site 
availability and ^suitability, availability of existing buildings 

Variable: None 
Image 

Strengths: None 

Weaknesses: Local image of the area 
^ VaHable: Outsider's image of the area 
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development program. These priority areas may be weaknesses that 
your community must work to overcome to be attractive to new 
businesses, or they may be strengths that you seek to maintain and 
capitalize on in your development program. 

Four basic factors must be considered in defining priority issues 
based on a SWOT analysis: level of control, level of effort, level of 
controversy, and strength of relationship to economic development. In 
regard to level of control, some issues can be resolved almost entirely by 
local action. For example, lack of a properly zoned industrial site can be 
overcome by action at the city, village, or county level. Many issues will 
require considerable local cooperation, such as improvement of voca- 
tional education in local schools, which lequires cooperation of local 
school districts as well as volunteer organizations ranging from the 
parent teacher association to local service clubs. 

Other issues can be rv.3olved only through local initiative coupled 
with outside assistance. If local wastewater treatment facilities are 
inadequate, stale and federal grants can be sought to help pay for a new 
treatment plant. Typically, issues that require outside assistance aic 
much more complex, resolving them can be lime consuming because an 
agreement musl be reached among several levels of government. 

For some issues, local influence is very indirect. A development 
organization in a community with a history of poor labor-management 
relations can work to establish a local labor-management council in 
order to build mutual understanding and head off problems before they 
become serious. Butthis is an allemptlo exert a positive influence v^h^xz 
no real control can be exercised (see Exhibit \ 

Many problems are immune to even your best efforts at resolution. 
For example, many small communities in the Midwest envy other areas 
of the country that have a belter climate or more interesting and dramatic 
topography. But nothing can be done to change your weallier or 
topography. There is not much point in complaining about them either. 

Cost and lime required to resolve a problem are ciher issues that 
must be considered in prioritization. Some issues, such as creating 
proper zoning for an industrial site, can be resolved with little up-front 
cost. 3lher issues, especially those relating to construction of new 
infrastructure facilities (roads, sewer, water) may be extremely costly to 
change. 

A few issues are so controversial that it is difficult to incorporate them 
into a larger strategy. For example, 'n many rural areas improvement of 
local school curricula might be facilitated by school district consolidation, 
which would allow local high schools to offer more specialized courses. 
But consolidation in rural areas is always a highly controversial issue. 
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Exhibit 14 

Rating of Sample Issue Priorities for Economic Development 

Issue: Proper Zoxiing of Industrial Sites 
Control: high 
Cost low 

Controversy: low to moderate 

Relationship to economic development: high 

Issue: Construction of New Wastewater Treatment Facility 
Control: moderate 
Cost: high 

Controversy: moderate to high (because of cost) 
R£;lationship to economic development: high 

Issue: School Consolidation 
Control: high 

Cost: low (may actually save money) 
Controversy: very high 

Relationship lo economic development: moderate to high 

Issue: Improve Highway Access 
Control: low to moderate 
Cost: high 

Controversy: low to moderate 

Relationship to economic development: high 

Issue: Improve Local Labor-Management Relations Climate 

Control: low 

Cost: moderate 

Controversy: moderate 

Relationship to economic development: high 

Issue: Downtown Beautification 

Control: high 

Cost: moderate to high 

Controversy: moderate to high 

Relationship to economic development: moderate 

Issue: Need to Build New Courthouse 
Control: high 
Cost: high 

Controversy: moderate to high 
Relationship to economic development: low 
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Most local citizens will either support or oppose a group on the basis of 
its stand on school consolidation rather than on its overall mission or 
goals. Becoming involved in this highly polarized and emotional issue 
can destroy the effectiveness of the economic development agency in 
dealing with other issues. 

Finally, in prioritizing issues, yu^: must consider the strength of their 
relationship to economic development. Many community improvements 
such as a new courthouse, a new jail, or a new library have only a 
marginal relationship to economic development, even though they are 
important for the community as a whole. One can always argue that 
these improvements have some relationship to economic development 
because they will improve the community and better communities attract 
more development. They are not critical site selection factors, however. 
Given a development program's limited resources, it must focus on those 
critical factors. Certainly a new jail should be built if it is needed, but the 
leadership for bringing about such improvements should come from 
somewhere other than the local economic development agency. 

Developing Goals, Objectives, <ind Strategies 

Agoal 'is a statement of what the community would like to become, the 
definition of a desired future state of events. An objectiveis a quantifiable 
measure of how well the goal is being achieved, and generally it puts a 
time frame on the achievements. Strategies are the means by which an 
objective will be reached. They generally indicate who will be respon- 
sible for doing what. Within general strategies are the particular action 
steps that will need io be taken during the course of implementing a 
strategy. In addition to assigning responsibility and a time frame, action 
steps also allow the assigning of a cost in terms of time and money. 

This terminology becomes much clearer when it is focused on a 
specific example. One problem area for many smaller communities is 
availability of suitable industrial sites— that is, sites under community 
control, having good access, and having full services (electric, water, 
sewer). The goal in this case might be stated simply. "Our community 
will have suitable sites for expanding local industries and for outside 
companies considering locating in the area." Such a goal can achieve 
wide consensus within the community because it is something that 
should happen and should be agreed to by major local decision makers. 

But the statement of a goal leaves many questions. How large should 
the industrial site orsites be? Should the community develop an industrial 
park or free-standing sites? When should these sites be available? The 
statement of objectives clarifies and defines the goal. Thus an objec. /e 
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for site development might be: "To develop a 40-acre community 
industrial park having full access and utility service within three years." 
This statement clarifies several issues. It says how much land will be 
needed (40 acres), in what form (community industrial park), and when 
(in three years). The more defined your objectives become, the more 
difficult it will be to achieve consensus. Some individuals in the 
community might think that an industrial park will require too much 
investment. Others will prefer a private park rather than a community- 
sponsored, not-for-profit venture. 

Strategies to achieve this goal become more detailed, 'lliey might 
include the following actions: 

• Do a survey to find what properties are currently being marketed as 
industrial sites. 

• Evaluate the suitability of these sites for an industrial park (topography, 
access, draining, cost of extending utilities). 

• Select a preferred site for llie industrial park. 

• Create a not-for-profit development corporation to acquire and sell 
the site. 

• Raise funds to purchase the site and develop needed infrastructure 
facilities. 

• Acquire land for an indusU'ia! park and then design and develop it. 

• Develop marketing brochures for the community industrial park. 

Each of these steps should have a timetable for completion and an 
assignment of responsibility if the goal aijd llie objectives are to be 
reached. For example, the survey of existing sites being marketed for 
industrial development might be done by a committee of local realtors 
with a two-month deadline to complete the study. Organizing the 
development corporation might be assigned to a local lawyer, and so 
forth. 

Each of the action steps that is part of the strategy also has a cost in 
time and money, and it is imperative that you know fhe magnitude of 
these costs before you begin. Some costs will be rx^latively minor or will 
be primarily volunteer time, for example, the surveying of existing sites. 
In other cases, services may be donated, for example, legal services in 
setting up a not-for-profit development corporation. Other actions carry 
big and unavoidable price tags. If undeveloped land in your area is 
selling for $2,000 per acre, purchasing a 40-acre site for an industrial park 
will cost at least $80,000. Extending roads and utilities to the site v/ill add 
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to the cost of site development. Even a modest industrial park will 
require an up-front cost of several hundred thousand dollars. 

The cost of various economic development strategics emphasizes the 
need for selecting and priori' /Jng a few goaKs to pursue and others that 
must, at least for the time being, be dropped. Vou will certainly find far 
more attractive and beneficial strategies Uian your community 's resources 
can support, but ail worlliy strategies cannot be pursued. Be warned that 
prioritization is not popular. "Product champions" will push for goals that 
they believe important, but that cannot be pursued as part of your core 
economic development program. The librarian will not be happy if (as 
is likely) a new library building is not selected as a goal. 

Several considerations lypically enter into selecting which goals to 
pursue: 

• Cost 

• Personnel requirements 

• Agencies that must be involved 

• Time required 

• Impact 

• Legal and legislative requirements 

In selecting goals you would do well to adopt the "portfolio theory" 
m terms of time frames and difficulty of implementing your goals. If all 
your goals are long term and difficult CGet state route 23 widened and 
improved to the interstate"), you will have little payoff to show even after 
several years, and development volunteers will become disheartened. 
Community citizens will be skeptical tliat development efforts will ever 
lead to any tangible results. 'Hius you should include some relatively 
short-term, easily achievable goals, for example, "Put up a welcome sign 
at llie entrances to town on route 23." 

Goals may be sequential and mutually dependent. Tor example, the 
development of quality industrial sites discussed above is a prerequisite 
for major promotional efforts to attract outside industry. Or as one 
economic developer I worked with always said, "You can't sell goods off 
an empty wagon." If your community does not meet some of the basic 
preconditions for atu^acting a particular indusU7, there is no point in 
marketing to it — doing so will only lead to disappointment. Even if 
prospects come to the community, they are unlikely to stay. In 
nonindustrial development, providing adequate parking is important to 
downtown retail rejuvenation, and without quality motel or guest house 
accommodations, a tourism promotion campaign will reap few benefits. 
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Some goal55 will be designed to correct development weaknesses 
determined during the SWOT analysis, while others will be designed to 
build on strengths indicated in this analysis. This relationship between 
strengths and weaknesses and development goals is the connection 
between these two major phases of tlie strategic planning process. 
Moreover, the findings of the SWOT analysis also provide a rational 
means of selecting among the many good and worthwhile projects that 
might be undertaken on the basis of their iclationship to the core mission 
of economic development. 

Implementing, Monitoring, and Revising the 
Program 

Telling the community about the results of the strategic planning process 
is important. Vou want cuniiuunity involvement and consensus behind 
the strategic plan. Economic development should be something that 
"we" do, not something that "they" do. 'Hius the findings of the SWOT 
analysis and the development goals, objectives, and strategies should be 
published for public distribution, at least in summary form. 'Hiis publi 
cation need not be elaborate. Today with desktop publishing and quick 
printing, a professional looking brochure can be published at a modebt 
price. Distributed to civic organizations and the interested public, this 
brochure can then become a primer for volunteers to see whi^re tlicir 
efforts fit into the large, '•^an for development. Another means of 
reaching the largest possib ^ audience is to have the local newspaper 
publish the strategy. 

A strategic plan for economic development requires the cooperation 
of many individuals and groups who must carry out the particular 
strategies and action steps. In my experience, achieving cooperation and 
coordination can be the most difficult aspect of development. You arc 
likely to recognize some of the following common problems at work in 
your community: 

• Naysayers: 'Hiese people or groups don't like anything, 

• Worst-case specialists: These are the people who always try to find 
what could go wrong. Rather than rationally weighing costs and 
benefits, they take the attitude that if anything can go wro ig, forget 
it. 

• Rememberers. 'Iliey will always tell you that whatever is proposed 
has been tried before a.id didn't work. 

• Special interests. Some people will oppose development because 
they feel it threatens their own well-being. For example, some local 
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employers oppose creating more jobs because they believe this wiil 
increase competition for labor and will raise wages. 

• Turf proi. aor>; Some groups will insist that they should be respon- 
sible for some aspect of the program because it is "their job." 
Unfortunately, these groups often take an interest in this aspea of 
development only when they are trying to make sure that no one else 
does it. When it comes to implementation, they lose interest. ^ 

Many communities have produced economic development plans, 
strategic and otherwise, only to have them gather dust on the shelf after 
they are completed. Or as one wag put it "Planning is fun, implementing 
is hell." Failure to toplement can occur for several reasons: 

« Exhaustion: You spent so much time and effort developing the 
"perfect plan" that everyone has reached a point of burnout on 
economic development. 

• Lack of consensus: The plan was developed by a small in-group or 
ignored the interests of many local groups and the lar^ er communit>\ 

• Unrealistic goals; The plan is unimplementable ur.der even the best 
of conditions. 

• Lack of communication. No one informed the participant organiza 
tions and the general public of the plan and their role in iL 

• Lack of delegation; No responsibility is assigned to carry out the 
individual strategies. 

Being aware of these potential pitfalls and following the steps 
outlined in this chapter for preparing a strategic plan should help you to 
avoid having a plan that is simply a dust-catcher on someone's shelf. 

Monitoring the community's progress in implementation is an often 
overlooked stage in the strategic planning process. Are the timetables 
established in the plan being meL^ Only monitoring will tell you this. 
Recognize also that conditions will change during implementation and 
that the plan must change accordingly. The need for monitoring is a good 
argument for a single development age..cy that can serve as a quarter- 
back for development efforts. A once-a-year formal review of the 
progress of the strat'^gic plan is also advisable. 

Either process or product measures can be used to monitor the 
progress and effectiveness of your economic development plan. The 
"product" measure that almost every development agency seeks in the 
end is new facilities and new jobs. Thus there is a temptation to set a goal 
such as "The Blankville Economic Development Corporation will create 
200 jobs per year for Jhe next five years." But, as suggested earlier, you 
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are unlikely to meet this target because you do not control the outcome. 
Other more reasonable product goals might be that a new industrial site 
has been created or a new highway constructed. 

Process measures indicate how much work has gone into implemen 
tation and quantify the efforts that you can control. For example, in 
marketing a community, a process measure might indicate how many 
community information brochures have been mailed out. 

It is impossible and inadvisable to have only process goals. But you 
should have enough faith in your development strategies to be confident 
that, if you are working toward them, you are doing the right thing. If, 
over five years, your best efforts are not producing results, it is time to 
consider a major reevaluation and revision of your strategic plan, as well 
as the continuous "mid-course corrections" that will refine it as you go 
along. Recognize, however, that the goal of revising your plan is iiOt to 
lay blame for past "failures," but to try to develop better, more productive 
strategies based on experience. 

With hard work, perseverance and that little bit of luck, a strategic 
plan for economic development can d many things for your community's 
development efforts. A strategic approach will make the development 
program more informed. Preparing a strategic plan will also encourage 
many members and segments of the community to participate in 
economic development. Most importantly, strategic planning injects a 
note of realism into what you can accomplish by defining and pnontizing 
the unlimited range of your desires for a better community. You can then 
tackle those areas that are most important and promise the best potential 
for success. 

Sources of Information 

Additional sources of information on strategic planning for economic 
development include "N'ew Directions for Economic Development in an 
Information-Based Economy*' by Ross Boyle and "The Consultant's Role 
in Strategic Planning for Economic Developmenr by Darragh and 
Kolzow in the American Economic Development Council's Readings in 
Economic Development, Vol, 11, Developing Strategies for Economic Sta- 
bility and Growth by the Council for Urban Economic Development, 
Strategic Planning for Economic Development hy David Kolzovv, Strat- 
egies for Cities and Counties, A Strategic Planning Guide by Public 
Technology, Inc., Community Economic Development Strategieshy Glen 
Pul ver. Using Strategic Planning in Economic Development by Barbara 
Keller, and Profiles in Rural Economic Development A Guidebook of 
Selected Successful Rural Area Initiatives by Margaret Thomas. 
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Chapter 7 

Targeting Development 
Efforts 

Targeting, one of the most important aspects of a successful economic 
development program, has been a buzzword for several years. This ^ 
chapter will focus on the rationale behind selection of target industries 
and on data sources and techniques that may be used to select target — | 
industries. This chapter will also discuss the illusion of service, retail, 171 
and warehousing businesses, as well as more traditional industrial ZD 
sectors when targeting. 

m 

Why Target? < 

If your community were perfect for all types of businesses, and if you had 
unlimited resources for promoting economic development, targeting 
would be unnecessary. Unfortunately, every community has its bad as 
well as its good points, and even the largest community has limited 
resources. Different businesses have different operating requirements, 
making your community a better location for some types of businesses 
than for others. Smaller communities are usually not the best location for 
manufacturing facilities that require a very large, highly specialized labor 
force, for distribution facilities that must be near a major airport, or for 
retail stores that require a iarge customei base to be pr Htablc. But small 
communities and rural areas are often excellent locations for firms 
seeking moderate numbers of semiskilled workers and good labor- 
management relationships. 

The goals of a targeted development program are to focus dcv^elop- 
ment resources in attracting types of businesses: 

• For which your area's assets are major locational factors 

• For which your area s liabilities are not important operating factors 

• In economic sectors that are likely to experience growth in the near- 
term and mid-term future 

• That will maximize the payoff for time and money invested 

• That will diversify the local economy 

• That will build on local and regional raw materials producing 
industries (agricultural, forestry, lumber) by providing further pro- 
cessing and creating greater value added 
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• That will use "backward linkages*' in the economy to bring in 
suppliers to existing businesses 

• Which will fill gaps in the existing local economic base by supplying 
goods and services currently purchased from outside of the area 

A targeting program must balance these goals, which are all laudable 
but are sometimes mutually exclusive. Not all Urget industries can meet 
all of the goals. For example, further processing of locally produced raw 
material will actually increase dependence on these basic industries, 
rather than diversify the overall economy. The objective is to find as 
many avenues of opportunity as possible recognizing that no single 
target industry can meet all of you: community's development objectives. 

Targeting should also apply to business retention and creation 
programs, as these efforts should focus only pn businesses that have a 
good likelihood for success in the area. If a local firm is failing because 
its operating needs are not Tiet in your community, there is no point to 
trying to save it. On the other hand, a firm that has many operating 
advantages in the community may have a brighter future and should be 
supported if it is facing temporary iinancial, marketing, or other difllculties. 

Potential Target Sectors 

Traditionally, targeting programs have focused exclusively on the manu- 
facturing sector. This is no longer an acceptable approach, manufactur- 
ing accounts for only a limited proportion of new jobs created in the 
United States today, and many nonmanufacturing sectors have become 
important parts of the basic economy. Also, some services, such as health 
care, must be considered for targeting because they are so important to 
maintaining a viable community. 

Potential areas to consider for targeting include manufacturing, retail 
trade, services, distribution, and tourism. Each area is discussed below. 

Manufacturing 

This sector should not be ignored, even though it is not the only area to 
target. Manufacturing continues to create sc.ne of the highest paying jobs 
in a community and is also an important basic sector to bring money into 
the local economy. Even though (iie net change in manufacturing 
employment in recent years has been small on a nationwide basis, some 
regions of the country and categories of manufacturing are experiencing 
growth. Moreover, studies have shown that about one in five individual 
manufacturing jobs disappears every year. It is important for a commu- 
nity to create new manufacturing jobs to make up for these losses and 
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thus retain its economic base. Indeed, it might be said that a community 
needs to recreate its manufacturing sector — through establishment of 
new companies, growth of existing companies, and attraction of outside 
investment — every five years. 

Retail Trade 

Leakage of retail trade dollars to larger cities, especially to regional 
shopping malls, is one of the most pervasive problems that smaller 
communities face. The loss of local trade dollars and the consequent 
decline or disappearance of retail businesses have m^ny negative effects. 
Local employment is reduced, as are local sales tax receipts. Even more 
importantly, the loss of businesses reduces the general sense of commu- 
nity among residents, and local civic clubs and chambers of commerce 
tend to disappear. Small communities that have lost their retail base have 
become, in effect, simply remote suburbs of larger, nearby cities where 
most residents work and shop. 

A healthy retail trade base makes a small community a more 
complete, convenient, and desirable place in which to live. I have found, 
however, that keeping and attracting retail business is one of the most 
problematic aspects of economic development in small communities. 
Small town merchants often are unwilling to accept change and generally 
refuse to cooperate on such basic policies as coordinating hours that they 
will be open or providing parking. This makes thern sitting ducks for the 
malls, which provide both convenient hours and ample parking, as well 
as for outside chain retailers and restaurants, which are open much 
longer hours. 

The lack of unity among small town merchants was typified by one 
community where I was asked to conduct a town meeting to discuss 
economic development problems. Speaking first, the local merchants 
bemoaned the lack of citizen "community spirit" because, as they saw it, 
more and more residents were shopping at regional malls in nearby 
cities. Several citizens responded with unexpected hostility. They pointed 
out that in most families both the wife and the husband work, but that 
local stores were generally open only from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. They asked "Ilow can we possibly shop in your stores? 
You are never open when we are here to shop." For local residents, 
limited hours of operation was a more serious problem than the fact that 
prices are lower and selections of merchandise better in the regional 
malls 20 or 25 miles away. 

Another major problem in attracting and retaining retail businesses 
and functions is the question of locally-owned versus chain retailing. 
Most communities of more than 3,000 to 4,000 have faced the dilemma 
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of what to do when major chains — such as Wal-Mart or McDonald's — 
want to enter the community, A chain facility will inevitably increase 
sales tax receipts greatly and create many new jobs. However, an 
efficient, well-financed chain merchant also sounds the death knell for 
competing, locally owned, small "mom and pop" retailers and restaurants. 
Should your community welcome — and perhaps offer incentives — to 
outside chains in this situation? This is a difficult decision that each 
community must make for itself. 

Services 

Local service businesses make a community a more convenient place in 
which to li\e. Health care is especially important, and many smaller 
communities have gone to great lengths to retain and attract physicians. 
Many communities of fewer than 20,000 are also struggling to retain local 
hospitals in the face of changing technology, rising costs, shorter hospital 
stays, and more restrictive government and insurance policies on 
payment for health care serv ices. Even a small community hospital can 
be a major local employer, providing fifty or more jobs and helping 
retain doctors in the area. 

A Wisconsin community of about 4,500 that I worked with devised 
an ingenious scheme to keep their local hospital open. They converted 
one wing (about 20 of 60 total beds) into a skilled, long-term care facility, 
v^hich allowed them to keep the "bed count" up and remain fiscally 
solvent. Many other communities have recognized that nursing home 
facilities can be very vah»able to ? community, both as a social service 
and as economic entities. Establishing of a nursing home allows older 
residents (and the population distribution of most smaller communities 
is heavily skewed to older residents) to remain in the area near their 
families and can generate many full-time and part-time jobs. 

Schools are another important but problematic local service. Local 
schools without doubt contribute to .he sense of community spirit. But 
declining enrollments and escalating technology and costs present hard 
choices. Very small local schools are expensive to operate and often 
small community tax bases are squeezed by low farmland values and 
commercial decline. Moreover, it is difficult for small schools lo provide 
a full range of modern courses at the high school level. Again, the conflict 
between the desire for local rather than coisolidated schools and the 
need for efficient and modem education is an issue that each rural 
community must resolve individually. 

More prosaic local service businesses such as real estate sales, auto 
repair, barbers and beauticians, and insurance agents can also be 
important in making a community more livable and in creating jobs. 
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Larger service sector businesses such as insurance claims-processing 
and credit card-processing centers, which provide basic employment, 
have recently begun to move into small communities. Typically, these 
businesses have predominantly female labor forces and need reliable, 
well-educated workers. Thus they fit well in many smaller communities, 
where job alternatives for women are limited. Limiting factors are often 
the quality of local telephone and mail delivery services, both of which 
are vitally important to these information intensive businesses, which 
depend on both paper and computer transfer of information and 
payments. 

Distribution (Wholesaling and Warehousing) 

Traditionally, wholesaling and warehousing have been thought of as big 
city functions, but this is no longer necessarily the case. Several features 
of these types of businesses make small town location^ attractive to them 
if the area has reasonable access to transportation and communications 
services. Most wholesale and warehouse activities have small numbers of 
employees (median employment per establishment is 10 to 20 for most 
types of wholesaling), they require inexpensive space, and they make 
very limited utility demands. 

Modem trucking — and modem big city traffic jams — often makes it 
more reasonable to serve several states from a single location, and being 
outside a metropolitan area can reduce congestion based delays found 
in big cities. All of these needs fit well with rural communities. Indeed, 
several very large mail order houses, such as Lands End in Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin and L. L. Bean in Maine, have been established in small 
communities. 

Tourism 

Many smaller communities are now seeking tourist dollars. Attracting 
travel dollars need not be based on having a major "destination" 
attraction such as Disney W'orld. Communities near interstate highways 
can attract tourists passing through by providing lodgings and eating 
facilities. Other communities cater more to local weekend travelers by 
providing unique lodging opportunities such as bed and breakfast 
hotels. In addition, smaller communities can promote local festivals and 
attractions ranging from covered bridges to pancake-eating contests. 

Tourism provides some very visible benefits in terms of jobs and 
saies tax, as well as less tangible benefits such as a greater sense of 
community pride in local events. Tourism -based development has its 
drawbacks, however. Most jobs in tourist-related business (that is, hotels, 
resorts, restaurants, and souvenir shops) are low paying, low skill, and 
seasonal. 
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When I hear economic developers describe tourism as tlie basis for 
their community's future economic well-being, I cannot help but think of 
a couple whom I met while working on a development project in a small 
town in Wyoming. They told ine that, sadly, they were leaving town. 
They had grown up in the area and loved it, but between the two of them 
they had seven full- and part-time jobs in local resorts and restaurants, yet 
still could not make ends meet! I always advise a community to view 
tourism as part of an overall development strategy, not the main thrust. 
Tourism may be helpful in providing summer jchs for teenagers and 
permanent jobs for low-skill workers, but it does not provide skilled jobs, 
high incomes, or opportunities for career advancement. 

Manufacturing Targeting 

A wide variety of information is readily available for hundreds of specific 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) codes developed by the U.S. 
Office of Management and Budget. This information is widely used by 
the federal government, state governments, and private organizations 
(including marketing and mailing-list firrrs) to classify data on business 
establishments. Exhibit 15 provides an example of how the SIC code 
system is structured. Essentially, the codes are based on finer and finer 
subdivision of economic activity. Thus a major category, such as 
manufacturing, is subdivided into subcategories, such as Primary Metal 
Industries, which are given a tNVO-digit numerical SIC code number (33 
in this case). The two-digit SIC category is then divided into three-digit 
subcategories, for example, SIC 331, Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, and 
Rolling and Finishing Mills. These are further divided into still smaller, 
four-digit categories, for example, SIC 3315, Steel Wire Drawing and 
Steel Nails and Spikes (see Exhibit 15). There are even more detailed 
levels of the SIC code, up to the seven-digit level, but data are generally 
not available beyond the four-digit level. 

Two standard screening criteria used to select target industries are 
industry size and expected industry growth. The rationale for these 
criteria is that larger industries and more rapidly growing industries offer 
greater opportunities for growth and thus, all other things being equal, 
are better targets for development efforts. 

Industry size and growth can be measured in a variety of ways, 
including: 

• Employment 

• Number of establishments 

^ • Value of shipments (for manufacturing industries) 
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Exhibit 15 

Standard Industrial Classification Manual Entry for 
Primary Metal Industries and Steel Wire Drawing 

Major Group 33.-PRIMARY ItIETAL INDUSTRIES 

The Major Group as a Whole 



This major gruup includes establishments engaged in the smelting; and refining of ferrous 
and nonferrous metals from ore. pig. or hcrap, in the rolling, drawiag. and Alloying of ferrous and 
nonferrous metals, in the manufacture of castings and other basac product*^ jf ferrous and non- 
ferrous metAls, and la the manufacture of nails, spikes, and Insulated xxirc and ^liblt. This major 
group also includes the production of coke. Establishments primarily viigaged in manufacturing 
metAl forgings or stampings are classitied in Group 3-16. 

Group lodustrr 

So. So. 

331 BLAST FURNACES. STEEL WORKS, AND ROLLLNG AND FINISHING MILLS 

3312 Blast Furnaces (Including Coke Ovens), Steel Works, and Rolling Mills 

EstAblisbments primarily engaged In manufacturing bot metal, pig iron, sUrery pig 
iron, and ferroalloys from iron ore and Iron and steel scrap, converting pig Iron, scrap 
iron and scrap steel Into stVel . and in hot rolling iron and steel Into basic shapes such 
as plates, sheets, stnps. rods, bars, and tubing. Merchant blast furnaces and byproduct 
or beehive coke ovens are also included in this industry. Establishments primanly 
engaged in manufacturing ferro and nonferrous additive alloys by electrometallurglcal 



Platts, mtdt to tittl trorks or rolllos 
mllU 

Rtll Joloti aod ftsteolDi;*. mad« to 

(t^el vorki or roMloc mills 
Railroad crosslocs, Iroo and *ltt\ i 
niAd« to atcrl works or roilloi: cxllli 
Kallf. Iroo aod t\tt\ 
RaiU, r«ro]l^d or rfOfi^«d 
Ho<1». Iroo aod st««l : madt lo »Utl 

tcorka or rolllo^ mills 
Kouods. iub« 

** niiiocs. plalo , troo aod st««l— 
— "^f* or rollloi: mills 
^^^^ " - ^ " •tftl 

funoacts 

MolT^•lfnum sUlooo, oot ^roduc^d lo 

blast fURisc«s 
Noof«rrou$ addltlTt alloyt. blgb 

C(Otai:« vxctpi copper 
bicel. floctrosQftallurjhcal 

3315 Steel Wire Draning and Steel Nails and Spikes 

Establishment* primarily engaged in drawing '*'ire from purchased Iron or steel 
ro<ls. bars, or wire nnd which may be engaged in the further manufacture of products 
made from wire; establishments primarily engaged In manufacturing steel nails and 
spikes from purchased material.*? are also included In this industry. Rolling mills en- 
gage<l In the production of ferrous wire from wire rods or hot rolled bars produced in 
the same establKhment are classified in Industry 3312. Establishments primarily er- 
gaged In drawing nonferrous wire are classified in Group 335< 

nrads. &ted : T\lrt or cut TacLs. sif«l tvirt or cut 

CabU. st(H losulatfd or armored Wlr«. ferrous 

lIors(sbo« nails Wlrf Product):, f«rrou« mtide lo wire 
Nall». iit*\ t vrlTt or cut draviloK p!aot» 

SpUej. st**l ; wlr». or cui WIrf. st«l ; losulat«d or armored 
Staples. &tc«l 1 wire or cut 

3316 Cold Rolled Steel Sheet, Strip, and Bars 

EstablUhmeuts primarily engaged in (1) cold rolling stefl sheets and .«.trip from 
purchased hot rolled sheets, (ii) cold drawing steel hars and jsjeol >hapes from pur- 
chased hot rolled steel bars, nnd (1) producing other cold finiMied .steel. Ebtabllvli- 
meets primarily engaged In the production of steel, including hot rolled steel shtH'ts. 
and further cold rolling such sheets are classified in Industry 3312 

Cold fioUbrd ttttl bars: oot made lo Ha:or Made strip steel, void rolled * oot 

hot rolllog mills mad** lo bot roilloc mills 

Cold rolled sieel strip, sbeet. "od bam : Sbevi Meel. cold rolled net made In 

not raade In lioi rolling ml|]« bot rollloi: mills 

CorrupAtlng Iron and »te«l. cold rolled : ^V|re. flat fMd rolled strip oot made 

QOi made In hot rolling mllU lo bot rolllog miiN 
Plat hrlpbt steel »irlp< cold rolled; oot 

made to bot rollloi; mills 



processes are classified in Industry 3313. 

Armor plate, made to steel works or 

rolllDR mills 
Axles, rolled or forged: made lo atcel 

\icorl:s or rollloc mills 
Bar>. Iron , msde to steel works or roll* 

log Dills 

Bars <teel : made lo steel works or bot 
rollloc mills 

"V* oTeo products 



',lumloum, mapoe^iurar*.^— 
Ferroallo>». not made lo blast furoQCv» 
FetTocbromlum 

Ferromaocaoese. not produced lo blast 

furoaces 
Ferromoljbdeoum 
Ferropbospborus 

Ferroslltcoo. oot produced lo bla&t 
furoaces 
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Historical data on industry growth are available from S, Industrial 
Outlook2n(\ County Business PatlemSy while projections of future growth 
arc provided by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and PtvdicastsCsQQ the 
"Annotated Bibliography"). 

Merely knowing which industries are large and growing is only Lhe 
beginning and not the end goal of targeting, however. Because many 
communities stop at Uiis point they are all pursui.'ig the same few 
industries, such as miscellaneous plastic producb or transistors, even if 
they are inappropriate to Uie community's assets and liabilities. Size and 
growth must be only two of many criteria uted to select industries that 
not only have good general prospects, but alsv) are a good fit for your 
community on Uie basis of its assets and liabilities. 

The results of the assets and liabilities analysis provide the basis for 
customized industry screening to find your community's target indus 
tries. Some factors and sources of data that you can readily use in 
screening include: 

• Wages: If your community has higher Uian average wages, you ;vill 
want to screen out low wage industries that would not be competitive 
in recruiting labor in your area. Source of wage data by SIC 
classification: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

• Energy usage (electtic and natural gas): If your community has 
higher Uian average electric costs, you will want to screen out 
inuustries that use a great deal of electricity. CLhe classic example of 
an industry that uses enormous amounts of electricity is aluminum 
smelting.) Likewise, if you do not have readily available natural gas 
supplies, you will want to screen out industries that use a great deal 
of natural gas, usually for process related heating. Source of electric 
and natural gas usage by SIC classification. Censi4S of Manufacturers, 

• Water consumption Some industries, such as brewing, paper pro- 
duction and poultry processing, use tremendous amounts of water. 
If your community's water supply is limited, you will want to remove 
these from consideration as target industries, even if they fit well with 
the local economy otherwise. Source of water usage by SIC classi- 
fication: Census of Manufacturers, 

• Proximity to markets. Many rural areas ativi 5*^ II communities are 
relatively distant from major market centers, Thus you will want to 
screen • ut those SIC categories that depend on purely local markets. 
The classic cases here are manufactured ice and soft drink bottling, 
because of perishability and bulk, these products are generally not 
shipped long distances Source of data on percentages >f shipments 
by distance from tlie point of production provided for oiC classifica- 
tions: Census of Transportation, 
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• Sensitivity to property taxes: The best measure of how sensiiive a 
business is to local property tax rates ;j its investment in real properly 
and, if taxable in your state, investment in machinery and equipment. 
If your community has high property tax rates, you will want to 
screen out very high investment SiC categories. Data on investment 
in plant and equipment by SiC category are available in the Annual 
Survey of Manufacturers, 

• Gaps in the local economy Absence of an important type of local 
retail or service business in your area may indicate a good opportunity 
to attract such a business. Data on number of businesses by general 
type are available in County Business Patterns, but you will also want 
to discuss gaps in suppliers with local businesses and gaps in the 
retail sector with the general local population (almost everyone can 
think of a type of business the community needs). A word of caution, 
however: a gap in the local economy does not necessarily indicate 
enough local demand to support a profitable business. 

• Raw material sources and special production requirements, indi- 
vidual SIC categories can be evaluated on a case-by-case basis to 
determine how well their raw material needs and production 
requirements meet your local conditions. US, Industrial Outlook is a 
good beginning point for evaluating SIC categories. This can be 
supplemented by the Census of Manufactures, which has very good 
information on raw materials conr^umed. Examples of data on 
materials consumed for SIC 3315 (Sioel Wire and Related I .oducts) 
are provided in Exhibit l6. Industry and trade association newslet- 
ters, which may be pinpointed through the Gale Encyclopedia of 
Associations, can also provide a wealth of information on trends and 
operating factors in various industries. 



Office Targeting 

Office locations represent a very difTerenl type of targeting from 
traditional manufacturing industries. Many types of office localions, such 
as national headquarters and regional or divisional headquarters, are not 
appropriate locational targets for smaller communities. Rather, the 
opportunity lies in routine data processing offices, which are character- 
ized by 

• A strong need to keep operating costs low 

• A high proportion of clerical workers 

• A need for workers with good basic educalloii skills, work habits, 
and trainability ^ r\^H 




Exhibit 16 

Materials Consumed by Kind, Data for SIC 3315 (Steel Wire and Related Products) from the 
Census of Mamifacttires 



Tables. Materials Consumed by Kind: 1987 and 1982 
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• Short travel distances to oilier company offices 

• Electronic transmissions of quantitative data to other corporate 
offices 

• Technical rather than marketing functions 

These operating needs all fit well with location in a smaller community 
that can meet needs for low operating costs but that is not unduly 
hampered by being Ouls. ^e a major metropolitan center, as long as 
telephone communications and. mail and express package delivery 
service are adequate. Your community may be a good location for "back 
office" facilities for insurance companies, finandal service companies, 
credit card account processing centers, reservation centers (hotel, airline), 
and mail order houses (including mailing, solicitation, order processing, 
and customer services). 

Retail and Tourism Targeting 

Targeting of retail trade opportunities requires careful research into both 
llie retail potential and the shopping patterns in your local area and the 
site selection characteristics and operating needs of various types of 
businesses. 

A good starting point is to determine the level of leakage of retail 
trade out of your area. A good ballpark estimate of this leakage can be 
obtained by comparing sales per capita in your area for a particular type 
of business (for example, drug stores or hardware and home improve- 
ment stores) testate or national averages. If the average p capita annual 
sales are $200 per year and yours are only $100, it is a good bet that the 
leakage is about 50 percent. If the population in your area is 5,000, this 
is a loss of $100 x 5,000, or $500,000 per year. 

The question then becomes. Can a local store retain enough of these 
dollars to be viable? Before making any decisions, you will want to 
survey local people to determine if they are actually buying a high 
proportion of their goods elsewhere, why they are buying elsewhere, 
and whellier lliey are likely to patronize a local merchant. Finding such 
gaps can be helpful in attracting either local or franchise retailers to set 
up operations, although it is a long, long way from a study of retail trade 
leakage to getting an individual or businesses to make an investment. 

In targeting recreational businesses, you must determine the size and 
nature of the local market. Do you have existing recreational attrac- 
tions — lakes, national forests, or the like? Flow far are you from major 
Q metropolitan centers, which are the likely sources of tourists? VOhat other 




attractions compete with yours? How good is local transportation? 
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(AniLricans are notorious for not wanting to go more than a fev/ miles 
from an interstate highway.) 

Once you have determined some of the basic potential for locai 
recreational demand, you can move on to attempting to inaease tourism. 
Here are some leading tourist generating strategies: 

• Good signs identifying local attractions 

• Better local accommodations and other tourist facilities (these are 
how you get money out of the tourists) 

• Local festivals, fairs, craft shows, and the like 

• Promotion of local recreational opportunities and tourist facilities, 
which can be done in conjunction with attraction and facility 
operators, with a regional group, or in cooperation with state tourism 
development efforts 

• Improved quality of local attractions and accommodations, which 
can be done in conjunction with attraction and accommodation 
operators, with state agencies, such as the Department of Conservation, 
or with federal agencies such as the Forest Service or f :ational Park 
Service 

• Improved local highway access (urioubtcdiy the most expensive 
and long-range plan) 

Tlie overall message on promotion of tourism is to recognize that this 
is a highly organized, multibillion dollar industry with many market 
segments ranging from lent campers to tour groups. A smaller commu- 
nity must work with its allies to attract the type of tourist for which it is 
suited. 

Geographic Targeting 

Geographic targeting lets you focus your marketing efforts on areas that 
generate the greatest number of prospects, making media advertising 
and personal prospecting trips easier. Most of your prospects are likely 
to come from just a few geographic areas. Small communities in 
southeast Wisconsin, for example, know that most of their light industry 
prospects (not to mention tourists) will come from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, llius they may do mailings to target industries like small 
precision machine shops in these metropolitan areas, may send repre- 
sentatives there to call on prospects, or advertise in regional business 
publications such as Grain 's Chicago Business (see chapter 9, "Marketing 
Your Community"). 
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Any targeting program should consider the desirability of an industry 
and its acceptability to local residents. A tannery will not be accepted in 
most areas, no matter how well suited it is to the community's resources. 
Targeting is a resource allocation system and the overall targeting 
program should reflect a complete marketing strategy in order to focus 
scarce money and time on the most likely prospeciS. 

Sources of Information 

For further information, see "Refining the Target Industry Study for 
Today's and Tomorrow's Economy" by M. Ross Boyle, "The Targeting 
Study in Economic Development Practice" by Ronald Swager, "Changing 
Site Selection Requirements" by John Gage, and "Branch Plants. How to 
Pursue and Keep Them" by Stephen Chait in Readings in Economic 
Development, Vb/. //(American Economic Development Council), "Bull's- 
Eye! How to Target the Right Industry for Your Community" by Ford 
Harding and Phillip Phillips, and Growing Our Own Jobs, published by 
the National Association of Towns and Townships. These sources 
provide examples and more detailed nuts-and-bolts information on the 
techniques of targeting. 
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Chapter 8 

Business Retention, 
Expansion, and Creation 
Programs 

Retaining and expanding existing businesses and creating new ones are 
vital to every local economy. Failure to attract new jobs is a misfortune. 
Losing existing jobs— and the hardships this creates for community 
residents — is a tragedy. Economic development agencies must do 
everything they can to prevent existing local businesses from failing or 
leaving the community. Many studies, notably those by David Birch of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, indicate that the majority of 
new lobs created in any area come from the expansion of existing 
busiiiosses and the creation of new, small businesses. Business retention 
and expansion programs are clearly vital to a healthy rate of new job 
creation. 

The Role of Retention and New Business Creation 

Economic (ievelopment agencies around the country have placed 
increasing emphasis on retention and expansion programs during the 
1980s. Indeed, many agencies have defined this as their primary task. But 
don't fall into the trap of viewing retention and expansion programs and 
attraction of new businesses as mutually exclusive, this is, that you must 
do either one or the other, but not both. The factors that make a 
community attractive to outside prospects — reasonable operating costs, 
available infrastructure and sites, a cooperative local government, an 
attractive physical environment, and good living conditions — ^are the 
same factors that will help ensure the continued operation and growth of 
an existing business. 

Determining where to concentrate community development resources 
should resemble the process of triage, used to allocate scarce medical 
resources on World War I battlefields. Under triage, the incoming 
wounded were divided into three groups. Group 1 were those with only 
superficial wounds and could wait for treatment. Group 2 were those so 
seriously wounded that death was certain. They were given pain relief 
but no heroic efforts were made to prolong their lives for a short while. 
Group 3 was the focus of attention, those who were wounded seriously 
enough to require immediate treatment, but who had a chance to survive 
and recover if they received treatment. 
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In business retention, group 1 busine&«^s are doing reasonably well 
and have only minor problems. You will want to keep in touch with them 
to make sure that no major problems develop, but they need little 
commitment of your resources. Nor will gronp 2 businesses need your 
resources because they are beyond help. Several types of businesses fall 
into group 2: 

• Manufacturing firms facing rapid technological changes that make 
their product obsolete 

• Firms facing foreign competition that is decimating their entire 
industry 

• Small retailers facing larger, well-financed national chain competitors 

Writing off a business is difficult — and certainly it is unwise to tell a 
business that you have written them off. Your efforts should focus on 
group 3 businesses, those facing problems that can be addressed through 
community-based assistance, which will allow them to survive and 
prosper in ihe long run. 

Business retention and expansion and business attraction programs 
are two sides of the same coin and will reinforce each other. Prosperous, 
satisfied local businesses are important indicators to an outside business 
that a community would be a good location, while continued outside 
investment and job creation can benefit many existing businesses, 
especially in the retail and service sectors. 

The business retention and expansion programs described below are 
often people-intensive rather than money-intensive. That is, implementing 
them requires far more time than money. As a result, retention often 
appears to be only a very small part of a development program.s 
budget — a few dollars to print questionnaires, some postage, perhaps a 
plaque or two — but consumes the majority of volunteertime in conducting 
and analyzing surveys and arranging meetings. A strategic economic 
development plan should distinguish between the balance of time 
commitment and the balance of expenditures apparent, which will make 
life much easier for your development corporation. Not only will a plan 
reduce the clamor for instant results, but it will help to defuse charges 
that the economic development program is merely "smokestack chasing." 

Retention and Expansion: 
Business Surveys and Call Programs 

The heart of successful business retention and expansion is a regular 
program to survey and call on businesses in your area. Through these 
efforts you will get to know local business owners and operators, learn 
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their problems, and have the opportunity to provide assistance. A call 
program requires commitment, discipline, and organization, you should 
allocate at least an hour for each call and an hour for follow-up to each 
call. Calls should be made on a regular basis, perhaps once every six 
months or once each year. A one-shot call to a local business is not a 
meaningful retention program. 

A call program for existing businesses is also an excellent way to 
understand community assets and liabilities and to deal with developing 
problems. For example, an existing business survey is the most likely 
way to discover shortages of certain labor skills. These shortages can 
then be dealt with by secondary school, community college, and other 
training programs. An existing business survey signals your concern to 
the business Jcommunity, provides an early warning of problems, and is 
a sign of future expansion. 

The large amount of lime required for existing business calls, as well 
as call-b^icks and follow-ups, makes it important for your organization to 
consider very early on who it will call on. Even a community of 5,000 
people will probably have over 100 individual businesses. Assuming that 
the calls are made by two people and that each call and follow up require 
four person-hours (a conservative estimate), calling on 100 businesses 
will require 400 person hours or 10 full weeks! 

Here are some factors to consider in deciding whether to include a 
business in your call program: 

• How large is the business? Clearly, your efforts should focus on larger 
employers. 

• Is it a basic or a service business? Basic businesses arc generally the 
focus of retention programs because of their role in supporting the 
local economy and because they tend to leave for reasons that are 
not dependent on local market conditions. 

• How great is the risk that the business will fail, cut back, or leave the 
community? If you have any indications that a business is facing 
particular problem*^ such as cutting back on overtime, cutting back 
on the number of part-time employees, or letting full-time workers 
go, that business should be a primary target for you r retention efforts. 

Another crucial step in designing a successful retention program is to 
prepare a good questionnaire. Without this, your interviews will be hit or 
miss in covering all of the important areas and will often be diverted into 
general discussion. An example of an existing business survey is 
provided by Exhibit 17. This survey was designed to obtain basic factual 
infonnation needed for a retention program and to ask the interviewees 
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Exhibit 17 

Community Existing Business Survey 
Basic Data 

1. Company 

2. Address 

3. Telephone 

4. Person within company completing survey 



5. Primary service or product you provide 



6. Year founded 

7. Does your firm have multiple locations? □ Yes □ No 

8. If yes to number 7, where is your firm's corporate headquarters? 



Facility Specifications 

9. VC^at is the size of the site on which your business is located? 



10. How many square feet of building space does your business occupy? 



11. Are you planning any expansions of your existing facility? □ Yes □ No 
If yes, how many additional square feet will be added? 

12. Are you planning any additional locations for your buo*ness? □ Ye<? J No 
Ifyes,where^ 

13. Do you have enough property to allow for expansion at your current 
location? □ Yes □ No 
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14. Do you have plans lo improve or modernize your present buUding? 
□ Yes □ No 

15. Do you have plans (either immediate or long range) to move seme of your 
operations out of this community? □ Yes □ No 

If yes, why? 



Employment 

16. How many employees ^.o you have Oocal only if you have branches 
elsewhere)? 

Full-time Part-time 



17. How many employees did you have five years ago? 
Full-time Part-time 



18. How many employees do you expect to have next year? 
*-u!'-time Part-time 



19. How many employees do you expect to hav^e in five years? 
FulUtime Pirt-time 



20. What do you estimate your annual employee turnover rate to be? % 

21. What pe*ceprage of your employees lives within the community? % 

22. How would you rate the supply of workers in the following categories 
(include only those groups in which you have employees)? Rate as excellent, 
good, fair, or poor. 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

Clerical 

Professional/managerial 
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I'ralnlng 5>xid Recruitment 

23. What job 5ki' 3 does your business require? 



24. How do you do job training (perccri by eacii method)? 
On the job 

Community college 

Union program 

Other (specify) 

25. What sources do you use to recruit cmplo; -es? (check iliose that apply) 
Word of mou^i 

Newspaper 

Private employment service 

Employee referral 

State job service 

Community college 

Other (specify) 

General Opinions 

26. Looking back over the past few years, would you say that, as a place to do 
business, this community has become: 

□ Belter □ Worse □ Stayed the same □ No opinion 

Why> 
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27. As a place to do business in the next few years, do you expect the community 
to become: 

□ Belter □ Worse □ Stay the same □ No opinion 

Why? 



28. What do you believe will be the five most important issues facing our local 
economy in the next few years? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

29. What do you believe are the advantages of doing business in our commu- 
nity? 



30, What do you believe arc the disadvantages of doing business in our 
community? 
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31. Have you had any problems with local or siaie governmenial services? 
(please describe) 



32. Please describe suggestions you have fur making this community a better 
place to do business. 



33- What types of new businesses or services would you like to see locate m tlie 
area? 



Are there any ways that our organization can assist your business? 



Thank you for taking the time to complete this survey. 
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for their insights and alliludes through several open-ended opinion 
questions. A good introductory letter is especially important to make sure 
lliat people receiving ilie survey know who is conducting it, what the 
purpose is, and how it will be used. A letter will also greatly increase the 
number and quality of responses you receive. 

If you are conducting ilie sur\'ey by mail, do not expect every 
business (or even most businesses) to respond without some prodding. 
Plan to send out a follow-up letter about ten days after the initial survey, 
asking for a response from those you have not heard from. Also plan to 
call those who have not responded in another ten days or so. A few well- 
meaning people will promise to return the survey (and will make tins 
promise several times), yet never get around to it. The best strategy here 
is to arrange a convenient time to drop by and fill it out with tliem in 
person. Unfortunately, there are usually a few soreheads in any community 
v^ho refuse to respond. If you get an adamant refusal, my advice is to just 
drop the business from the survey; after all, you are ^ailing on Uieir 
community spirit— which is absent— and offering help>--\vhich t^ ey 
clearly don't want and almost certainly will not accept. 

Be sure io prepare the community for the survey as well as possible. 
Local businesses are far more likely to respond if they know in advance 
about the campaign and its benefits. You can talk to local civic clubs such 
as the Kiwanis. Rotary, and Lions, run stories in the newspaper, and 
make radio and television announcements on stations serving your 
community. 

Selecting and training volunteers is an extremely important aspect of 
an existing business call program. Poorly selected or poorly trained 
volunteers can do far more harm than good and can alienate rather than 
help local business. In conducting interviews, your volunteers should 
keep several rules in mind: 

• Allow a brief time for personal introductions and get-acquainted 
comments for people who do not know each other. 

• Explain briefly who is doing the survey and that the goal is to solve 
problems and help local industry. 

• Explain how the information will be used. 

• Assure respondents that all information obtained will be held in 
strictest confidence. 

• Don't ask unnecessary questions. 

> Don't rush the interview, but don't take too long either— the people 
you are interviewing have other business to attend to. 
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• Be complcicly familiar wilh ihc interview questions and the type of 
informalion you are seeking. 

• Give ihe respondents a chance lo ask you questions. 

• Don't iry lo solve problems on ihe Spot. 

• Do follow up quickly wilh ihe iight people who can get probiemb 
resolved. For example, speak wilh city officials if the problem is 
street access, ihe power company if ihe problem is elecirical supply. 

• Be sure to call back on businesses lo find oul if iheir problems have 
been resolved. If ihey have noi, keep working on il. 

• Thank ihe people you inier\'iew for iheir lime and cooperaiion. 

• Always remember t'^at ihe ihree keys lo llie credibility and efTeciivc 
ness of a rcicnlion survey arc Ibllow-up, analysis, and confidentialily. 

An existing business sur\ey program should be a sysiemaiic pan of 
a larger cfforl. Inlcr\iewers should get logelher during ihc process lo 
share infornialion on problems ihey are hearing aboul so thai olhcrs can 
be on Ihe lookout for ihem. Results of ihe surveys should be labulaied 
and summarized. Often a ihurough and llioughlful analysis of results w ill 
reveal irends lhai are noi apparent from individual inierviews. For 
example, an overall evaluation may indicate that man businesses .:rc 
planning expansions but are having problems in finding financing. 

You should also plan to publish a summary of the findings in a fact 
sheet or brochure and to return to the service clubs, newspapers, arid 
oUier groups contacted ai tlie beginning of the survey to preser 'he 
results. By lliese means and by working with local government and 
financial institutions, you can use an existing business survey to build 
cooperation and under?^tanding of the business commi nity and create a 
better business climate. 

Other Types of Retention Program^ 

Many other types of industry retention progra.. lave been efTectivelv 
used by community development organizations aiid their allies. Th^^e 
include: 

• Industry appreciation dinners at which local businesses can be 
honored. Special attention should be given lo growing and innovative 
businesses, as well as to leading employers. Plaques and otht-r 
awards can be given as I jng-term mementos of the occasion and the 
honor. 

• Financing assisto.nce through a conr aiunity development corporation. 
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• Participation in trade fairs at which local businesses demonstrate 
their products. Trade fairs can help to build both awareness and 
patronage of local suppliers and merchants. 

• Trainin<> seminars for local businesspeople on topics such as labor 
relations, taxes, exporting, or drugs in the workplace. These can help 
businesspeople become more knowledgeable and can provide 
opportunities for them to solve common problems. 

• Business after-nours events designed to iri .prove networking among 
local businesspersons. 

• Improving acce&s^ to technical assistance from community and four- 
year colleges in the region. Many of these institutions have expertise 
in areas ranging from on-the-job training to engineering technology 
and make this expertise available to business. Bet often it takes some 
work to find out what is available and whom to contact. 

• Working with Small Business Development Centers, JTPA (Job 
Training Partnership Act), SCORE (Senior Corps of Retired Executives), 
and other groups to make sure that local businesses are getting the 
maximum possible benefit from their services. 

An excellent presentation of numerous examples of business reten- 
tion strategies is provided in Profiles in Rural Economic Development by 
Margaret G. Thomas. This volume gives two-page vignettes describing 
specific small town programs from all states. 

New Business Creation 

New business start-ups are very common throughout the United States. 
In fact, about one new business is formed each year for every ten existing 
businesses in most parts of the country. According to studies in 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota, 10 to 15 percent of all jobs in those slates 
in 1986 were in businesses founded between 1979 and 1984. Surveys also 
show that these new firms are very diverse in their growth patterns. Two 
other generalizations should also be made, however. The first is that 
most new businesses are small. The second is that most new businesses 
do not create substantial numbers of new jobs, and, in fact, many fail. 

David Birch of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
conducted extensive research on the sources of job creation and job loss 
in various areas of the United States. As his research indicates, the level 
of job loss resulting from business failures and employee layoffs is similar 
in all regions of the country. What differentiates areas with rapidly 
growing employment from these with slower growth is the rate of new 
business formation, which varies much tiore widely. 
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New businesses almost always start where their founders live, where 
they know the market and have financial contacts. Local communities 
can try to foster new business formation by using incentives such as 
lower taxes, but a survey of 2,653 new business owners indicated that not 
one had moved to a new location to start the business. The key to 
CTeating new businesses is not to lure entrepreneurs to your community, 
but to make it easier for local residents to start businesses and to increase 
the chances that they will prosper. 

A complete new business development program should incorporate 
four components: 

• Improving the level of communication and networking among 
entrepreneurs, government, financing sources, and others involved 
in new business development 

• Providing technical assistance, including market evaluation and 
business planning, to new businesses and to those considering 
establishing businesses 

• Providing reasonably priced physical space and support services to 
new businesses 

• Assisting new businesses to find financing 

Business Incubators 

One of the most popular and ^/idely discussed means of assisting new 
business creation is the business incubator. An estimated 500 formal 
business incubators are operating in the United States today. 

What is a business incubator? It can encompass all of the needs of a 
new business — space, support services, networking, technical assis- 
tance, and financial assistance. Several characteristics distinguish busineso 
incubators from traditional market office and industrial space: 

• Not-for-profit organization and community development orientation. 
Traditional multitenant real estate developments are aimed solely at 
profit for the developer, whereas the major goal of an incubator is to 
create new businesses and new jobs. Financially, the incubator is 
designed to break even or may have an operating loss, which is made 
up by a parent organization. 

• Commitment to creating an entrepreneurial environment conducive 
to new business creation and success. 

• Multitenant space allowing individual companies to rent small 
amounts of space on a Hexible basis. In some areas the concept of an 
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"incubator without walls" has been pursued; that is, an incubator that 
provides services and assistance, but not physical facilities. 

• Business consulting services such as accounting and legal assistance 
provided at beiow market rates to incubator tenants. Among the 
specific services commonly provided are business plan preparation, 
marketing assistance, government procurement, export develop- 
ment, government regulatory compliance. 

• Improved access to venture capital and debt and equity financing. 
Incubator management can provide assistance in working with 
financing institutions to obtain traditional types of credit, work 
through progn:ms such as the SBA, or provide access to locally 
developed revolving loan funds. 

• Shared office services and facilities that individual small start-up 
businesses could not afford on their own. Some typical shared 
facilities include; a receptionist, secretarial service, mail room, copy 
machine, conference room, janitorial service, audiovisual equip- 
ment, security. 

• formal entry and exit rules based on criteria other than simply ability 
to pay. Entrance criteria vary from facility to facility, but typically 
emphasize potential for job creation, basic as opposed to local 
service businesses, and in some cases an advanced technology basis. 
Retail business, personal services, and warehousing are generally 
excluded. Businesses are allowed to stay in an incubator for only a 
limited time, typically three years. After that, a successful business 
must move out into nonsubsidized facilities to make room for new 
start-ups. 

If your organization is considering developing a true business 
incubator, you must recognize that the basic purpose of the facility is to 
foster new business and jobs, not to make monf*y. This is easier to accept 
at the beginning of the process than later on. Your incubator must have 
a long-term commitment of support funding to allow it to operate at a 
break-even level or at a loss. 

Most incubators experience an initial flurry of interest from entrepre- 
neurs who like the concept and services of an incubator. Then comes a 
long dry spell when recruiting tenants is difficult. Because of inadequate 
financial backing, many incubators are forced to accept tenants that do 
nolmeet their job and new business creation goals just to fill up unleased 
space and generate cash flow. Other incubators are forced to raise their 
rents to market levels to make ends meet, thus defeating their basic 
purpose. 
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An example of a successful incubator development program in a 
rural community is that of the Escambia County Industrial Development 
Authority in Atmore, Alabama. The group obtained the use of an old 
National Guard armory, which had been given to the city in a land swap, 
and converted the 12,000-square-foot building to an incubator facility. 
After minor repairs and renovations were made, space was rented to the 
Alabama Tank Company, which fabricates tanks used in oil fields. 
Alabama Tank grew to 14 employees in three years and then left the 
incubator for its own nonsubsidized facility. 

This example emphasizes an important point. Successful incubators 
begin with low-cost existing space. Some states and communities have 
sponsored construction of new buildings for incubator space, but doing 
so defeats the purpose of keeping space costs low because new space is 
inevitably expensive. 

Several surveys have shown iliat businesses started in incubators 
have a far greater chance of survival than do those started outside of 
incubators. 'iTiis differential may reflect the benefits of subsidized rent 
and shared services, to some extent it certainly shows that incubator 
tenants have a greater sophistication and w illingness to accept assistance 
compared with typical start-up businesses. If you are considering starting 
a business incubator, a good source of additional information is the 
National Busines.s Incubator Association (see the "Annotated Bibliogra 
phy" for further information on this group). 

Financing Assistance 

New businesses cannot be started — and certainly cannot succeed — 
without money, and almost invariably it takes more than entrepreneurs 
have or believe they will need when they begin the business. The most 
important source of money for new businesses is the entrepreneurs 
themselves, their families, and their friends. Your goal in providing 
financial assistance is to allow entrepreneurs to leverage tlicse funds by 
providing access to private capital and public financing and financial 
guarantees. More specific objectives of financing programs are to 
provide equity capital, improve access to private capital by reducing the 
Icnder^s risk, improve business cash flow, reduce the cost of financing, 
and reduce the burden of repayment of funds. 

Means of achieving these goals through the public sector include; 

• Grants for employee training, infrastructure improvement, market 
assessment, business plan development, and other purposes. These 
grants Qzxvy no obligation of repayment. 
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• Loans made at below market interest rates or to companies that have 
too high a risk level to obtain funding through conventional private 
sources. 

• Loan guarantees that ensure repayment even in the case of default, 
reducing the risk of lending to new businesses and making them 
more attractive to banks and other traditional sources of capital. 

• Interest subsidies that reduce interest rates to below market levels in 
return for meeting certain stipulated requirements, often to invest in 
targeted poverty areas or to create jobs. 

• Bond financing to acquire fixed asseis. The granddaddy of these was 
Industrial Development Bonds (IDBs), which can no longer be used 
for most types of projects, and may soon be phased out entirely. 

• Equity financing, through which a state or locality takes a stake in the 
company and receives a repayment usually based on sales of the 
product. 

• Tax credits, abatements, and deductions. Each state has its own set 
of credits and deductions designed to foster specific locally favored 
or significant businesses. 

• Tax Increment l-inancing COF). This allows investment of additional 
tax revenues generated by a project over a specified period of time 
to be applied to improve public facilities, such as roads or sewers, 
that serve the project. 

• Enterprise zones. These reduce tax liability in return for investing in 
designated blighted areas. 

Various federal financial assistance programs are available to smaller 
communities tlirough the Farmers Home Administration (FmllA); De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), Department of 
Commerce, including especially ilie Economic Development Admmis« 
tration (EDA), the Small Business Administration (SBA), Department of 
Transportation; Deparlment of Labor, including the Job Training Part- 
nership Act OTP A); and various tax incentives, including historic pres- 
ervation. 

Financing for federal programs has declined during the 1980s, first, 
because of the philosophical opposition of the Reagan and the Bush 
administrations and, second, because of pressures to reduce the federal 
deficit. Federal programs remain significant, however, and are the basis 
for leveraging additional state and local governmental and private sector 
fur ng. Revitalizing Small Toivn A7netica by Charles Bartsch and An- 
drew Kessler provides an excellent summary of program objectives, 
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funding levels, eligible acliviiies, applicalion requirements, and contacts. 
This book also summarizes the injly bewildering array of stale financial 
inceptive programs. 

Several other avenues may also stimulate private and pubiic funding 
at the local level. Some communities have started groups known 
variously as investment companies, enterprise corporations, or venture 
capital funds to assist new business start-ups. While these corporations 
can be a useful tool, they cannot defy the laws of financial reason and 
fiscj l reality. A local venture financing corporation can assist only those 
businesses with the potential to survive and grow and thus pay back the 
loan. Local venture funds often behave in practice a good deal like 
banks. 

The best thing you can do to help local start-up companies obtain 
financing is to unlock some of the capital resources available in almost 
every community. Virtually every small community has several wealth) 
but financially conservative local citizens. If you can convince one or 
more of them to invest in local companies, you have created the most 
pnzed of all new business financing mechanisms, a financial "angel" who 
can provide long-term financing. The patient money of local financial 
angels, who have long-term objectives and the community wc""'ire in 
mind, can help to leverage additional funding from banks ai.d xher 
traditional sources. 

Finally, be sure to recognize the special opportunities that your 
community has for local business creation and growth. Many njral 
communities have adopted a strategy of higher value added agricultural 
production. This includes experimenting with high value, nontraditional 
crops, as well as further processing of traditional crops instead of simply 
shipping them to processors elsewhere. Innovations in these areas have 
ranged from establishmg of wineries in parts of the country where one 
would not expect (have you ever tried wines from the Llano Estacado 
Winery near Lubbock, Texas?) to stone-ground wheat flour. Other small 
communities have sought to commercialize local crafts and tourist 
attractions through hor^e-grown companies. 



Particularly good sources of additional information of retention, expan 
sion and attraction listed in the Bibliography are. Revitalizing Small Tott n 
America by Charles Barisch, "Development of a Community Marketing 
Plan Utilizing and Helping Existing Industry" by Donald S. Baskett, in 
American Economic Development Council Readings in Economic De- 
velopment, VoL I "Industr/ Retention" and "New Business Creation," 
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multiarticle sections in American Economic Development Council Read- 
ings in Economic Development, Vol, II, Planning Local Economic De- 
velopment by Edward J. Blakely (especially chapter 8, "Business 
Developmeni"), Economic Development, Retention and Expansion bv 
William O. Browning, CreatingSeiuJobsby Creating New Businesses 2in^ 
Entrepreneurial Development, Formalizing the Process, published by the 
Council for Urban Economic Development, Economic Development, What 
Works at the Local Ijwelby Matt Kane and Peggy Sand, Harvesting Home 
Toum Jobs, Jobs Ihrough Agricultural Diversification, and Growing Our 
Oumjobs, published by the National Association of Towns and Town- 
ships, Judith Gildner, cd.. Retention and Expansion Success Stories, and 
Retention and Expansion Business Visitation Prograyns, and Economic 
Development for Rural Revitalization, published by the North Central 
Center for Rural Development, Community Economic Development 
Strategiesby Glen C. Pulver, "New Firms" by Paul Reynolds, and Profiles 
in Rural Econoynic Development by Margaret G. Thomas. 



Chapter 9 

Marketing Your Community^ 

Markeiing is ihc essence of most economic development agency pro- 
grams. Yei, few development agencies carry out their marketing activi 
ties as part of a well -conceived strategy. Rather, most development 
marketing programs are an amalgam of odds and ends and "what 
works," of ad hoc reactions to specific sitiiations, and muddling through. 
This chapter describes a comprehensive approach to marketing as 
applied to economic development based on the strategic planning and 
targeting frameworks presented in chapters 6 and 7 as well as an 
understanding of the site selection process presented in chapter 5. 

Markeiing has been defined in many ways. A good definition is 
provided by Philip Kotler in the widely used textbook Marketing Man- 
agemenL Kotler states that. "Marketing . . . identifies current unfulfilled 
needs and warns, defines and measures their m;ignitudc, determines 
which target markets the organization can best scive, and decides on 
appropriate products, services, and programs to serve tliC5C markcls." In 
community economic development "unfulfilled needs and wants" are 
expansion plans of existing local businesses and tlie needs of outside site 
seekers, "large^ markets" are target industries and geographic areas, and 
"products, markets, and services" are the assets, incentives, and programs 
being promoted by your community or region. 

Marketing is far more than selling. Economic developers often fail to 
fully recognize lliis important fact, a failure shared by many major 
American corporations and industries. Selling is aimed at disposing uf the 
product that you have in stock, while markeiing focuses on llie product 
that you should have as well. Thus, while selling is necessary for 
immediate sur\:val, marketing encompasses the broader spectrum of 
development-related programs necessary for your community's long- 
term survival and prosperity. 

A good example of the confusion between selling and marketing was 
provided by the Americin automobile industry during the late 1970s. 
American automakers concentrated on trying to convince the public to 
buy the cars that they were making, rather than making cars with the 
styling, options, and fuel mileage that consumers wanted. Japanese and 



1. Portions of this chapter were adapted from "Economic Development. A Markelmg 
Approach," authored by Phillip D. Phillips, which appeared in liconomic Develop- 
ment Review, Vol. 6, No. 2 (Spring 1988). 
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European auto manufacturers took advantage of this lack of foresight, 
with tragic consequences for the American auto industry. 

Communities often make similar mistakes, trying to sell what they 
have rather than listening to their pro >p :cts to determine what they want 
and need. As emphasized in the discus >ion of the site selection process 
presented in chapter 5, a firrn considers locating in an area only after 
intensive analysis of its needs in terms of transportation access, quality of 
life, and site chara^^leristics. ITie nrm has a well-established set of site 
selection criteria in mind. Many communities, however, insist on showing 
a prospect what they most want to sell rather than what the prospect 
wants to buy. 

A case from my experience in site selection provides an excellent 
example. I was looking for a location for a food-processing operation, 
and let the communities I was visiting know that the client was very 
sensitive to odor, which could contaminate the product, and to the 
physical appearance and surroundings of the site, because many customers 
would be visiting the facility. 

One community (which mercifully shall remain nameless) showed 
three sites, an abandoned steel mill, a reclaimed junkyard, and a flood 
plain. Why? Quite simply, it was because these were the sites that the 
community desperately wanted to sell to this prospect, and indeed to 
every prospect who visited them. Other potential sites with favorable 
topography, access, image, and other features were not shown because 
selling them would not solve a "problem." Needless to say, my client did 
not locate in this community. Because of their fixation with "solving" the 
problem raised by these vacant buildings and unoccr )ied sites, each of 
which represented a past failure, the community's development repre- 
sentatives were not taking advantage of present and future opportunities 
and created an ongoing record of failure and frustration. 

Economic Development: Marketer's Nightmare 
and Prospect's Dilemma 

As many of you have already suspected, economic development is a 
marketing nightmare. In the ideal marketing situation, your competitors 
are few and weak, barriers to the entry of new competitors are high, there 
are no substitutes for your product, and customers have little bargaining 
power, creating a seller's market. But look at economic development 
where 

• You have literally thousands of competitors — estimates of the num- 
ber of formal economic development organizations in the United 
^ States range to 15,000 and higher. 
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• Virtually no "barriers to entry" cxisl— every community, region, or 
stale is or can become your competitor. 

• Some aspects of your competitors* strategies, such as incentive 
packages, are unknown or are publicly misrepresented, even though 
other aspects are well known, 

• Many of your competitors are strong — economic development agen- 
cies are increasingly we)l financed, well staffed, and highly profes- 
sional — and you must compete with many larger communities 
whose development programs have far more resources than yowvb. 

• Site selectors can choose from many alternatives to your community — 
not only othei areas in the United States, but increasingly Mexico, 
Japan, and other countries. 

• "CustoiTSCi's" (firms seeking sites) are few and it is a buyer's market — 
Unlike the millions of consumers choosing between a few brands of 
major home appliances or automobiles, there are relatively few site 
seekers choosing between thousands of eager communities. 

Recognize, however, that the prospects or expanding local businesses 
trying to select a site have problems and dilemmas of their own as well. 
First is the sheer, overwhelming number of possible locations. Site 
selection consultants do a brisk business in large part because of the 
bewildering number of possible site locations, each claiming to be the 
best. Moreover, all site selection decisions involve finding the best 
combination of factors the company Is looking for, ranging from sewer 
capacity to air service. Finally, the prospect is often confronted wiih the 
need to sort out many contradictory needs and priorities in site selection. 

An example from my site selection experience helps to make the 
nature of these difficulties clear. A heavy manufacturing company 
seeking a new manufacturing location insisted that it had two ''absolute 
must" site selection criteria; (1) at least 1,000 experienced but currently 
unemployed metalworkers, and (2) no local metalworking unions. 
Several months of convincing were required for the company to Jearn 
that this combination does not occur, that areas with large numbers of 
metalworkers also have metalworking unions. Other companies seek 
both low wages and high market accessibility or some other unlikely 
combination. Overall, the site selector's decision must reflect which area 
has the preponderance of assets or, in economic jargon, the best bundle 
of goods. Typically, smaller communities* advantages lie oii the side of 
lower costs, while they have disadvantages in terms of market accessibil- 
ity and skilled labor supply (see chapter 6, "Strategic Planning"). 

Any prospect you deal with, including local companies you seek to 
retain, are faced witli this dilemma, they are overwhelmed with both 
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choices and conflicling needs and priorities. Clearly, the goals of a good 
markeling program are ^ help your community stand out from its 
competitors and to demonstrate lliat your community provides the best 
overall solution to ilie prospect's needs. You must, of course, also 
recognize lliat in many cases your community will not be the best 
location for a particular facility. A good strategic planning approach to 
economic development and markeling will help you to recognize when 
your community has a good chance of success and when it doesn't. 

The Marketing Process 

Successfully accomplishing ilie twin goals of differentiating your com 
munity from its competitors and demonstrating its advantages do not 
result from luck, creativity, or divine inspiration, but rather from a 
methodical, analytic process. The overall marketing process is a sequence 
of four steps. (1) information gathering and analysis, (2) planning, (3) 
implementation, and (4) evaluation. The cycle is ongoing, and evaluation 
of previous efforts leads to another round of llie process. 

The information-gathering and analysis phase of the marketing 
process, often referred to as an "environmental scan," is part of the SWOT 
(strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats) portion of the stra 
tegic planning process described in detail in chapter 6, Many commu 
nilics wind up marketing llieir weaknesses rather than their strengths, 
either because they do not recognize them as weaknesses or because 
they hope that prospects will somehow be convinced that they are 
strengths. For example, centrality to' markets has been the theme of 
recent advertisements by two communities in the northern Great Plains, 
an area that is more distant from major markets than any other in the 
contiguous 48 states, lliese con munities should acknowledge that tlicir 
location is remote and that they will not fool prospects in vhis regard. In 
addition, marketing strategies must recognize that some assel5^3uch as 
good labor market conditions aj>peal to virtually all prospects, while 
others, such as an abundant water supply, are crucial to only a few. 

One often overlooked aspect of a community asset and liability 
analysis is to market lo the local area — and especially to existing 
businesses — to let this audience know what the results are and especially 
to know what the area's assets are. 'i'his should be a cornerstone of local 
retention efforts. In conducting economic development and slle selec- 
tion studies in areas throughout the United States, I have frequently 
found that local residents have a ready answer when asked what is 
wrong with their area. Almost everyone in town has a well practiced list 
of problems. Yet when asked to name the area s assets, local leaders* 
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response is often emban-assed silence, followed b> general commenls 
such as "The people are friendly." 

You should market your community's assets al least as aggressively 
to local residents as to outsiders. A good understanding of assets is 
undoubtedly the strongest tool in a retention program because it makes 
businesses aware of what they will lose if they leave, as well as what they 
might gain from moving elsewhere. Also, a local populace with a good 
image of the area and the information to back it up cannot help but 
impress outside prospects. 

Marketing efToris must also reflect the magnitude of an opportunity, 
that is, the proportion of site seekers affected and how important it is to 
those who are affected. Ubor relations climate is a bignificant factor for 
almost all site seekers, while availability of graduate education in 
engineering is very important to only a relatively small number of 
advanced technology businesses. Likewise, some other factors such as 
the quality of local health care may be on the checklist for almost all site 
seekers, but are rarely, if ever, the decisive factors in the site selection 
process. Such second-rank variables should not be the focus of a 
marketing program. 

General marketing efforts should emphasize yuur community's most 
important assets, while targeted marketing efforts (see chapter 7, "Tar- 
geting Development Kfforls") should cmphasi/.e assets that are parlicu 
larly important to the type of business you have targeted. Thus, ample 
wastewater treatment capacity may be an important factor if you are 
seeking food processors, but it will be of little importance in attracting 
retail and service businesses. 

A strategic plan for economic development has several implications 
for marketing efforts. TirM, bhort term benefits must be weighed against 
long-term goals. Will the community actively seek, or e"en accept, job- 
generating facilities such as a prison or a low level nuclear waste disposal 
site? While most communities would shun them, some arv.<i5 facing 
severe economic dislocation and high unemployment liave waged acti\ e 
marketing campaigns to attract such •'undesirable** facilities. 

For example, the community of Flora, Illinois recently received 
national media attention for its campaign !.o attract a state prison. Anollier 
similar example is provided by a button in my desk drawer from the 
community of Tipton, Missouri, which was trying to attract a prison. It 
says, 'Tipton, A Good Place to Live, Work, and Do Time." Would your 
community be willing to distribute a button like this? 

Many communities discourage low-wage plants such as clothing 
factories, highly cyclical businesses, or large, unionized facilities such as 
auto assembly plants. It is important that your community and devel 
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opmcnt group reach a consensus about what is and is not acceptable 
early in the development process, rather than actively marketing your 
community to prospects that residents will not accept. 

A development agency must also recognize that in a vorld of limited 
resources it should allocate funds between sales efforts and product 
development. Overcoming weaknesses, such as a lack of suitable sites or 
available sewer capacity, may be necessary as a basis for ersaging in 
promotional efforts. Marketing your community if it docs not have the 
basic necessities for development in place is not only unproductive, it 
can be counterproductive by creating a long-lasting negative image of 
the area among site seleaors. 

The degree of risk involved in a marketing strategy must also be 
weighed against its potential payoff. Attraction of a new auto assembl> 
plant (if this is what your community really wants) is a high risk 
strategy — there are only a few such facilities to be had — but the payoff, 
as measured in Qie number of jobs, is very high. On llie other hand, a 
zero risk strategy is also a zero payoff strategy. The best course of action 
for your community to follow is to adopt a mixed approach, with some 
high risk and some low risk strategics. Retaining existing businesses and 
attracting businesses related to your economic base are llie lower risk 
parts of the strategy, while efforts to diversify the economy by attracting 
new, unrelated businesses are the high risk part. 

Developing Basic Selling Points in a Marketing 
Strategy Framework 

Marketing programs for economic development reflect a combination of 
a few basic selling points and strategies. Common selling points in 
economic development are superiority based on. (1) lower cost, (2) 
higher quality, (3) better performance, (4) special features, and (5) ease 
of use. The basic marketing strategics of product positioning and market 
segmentation a^c the primary approaches for implementing these selling 
points. Each of these s'.rategies is discussed in more detail below. 

Lower Cost 

The most common selling point in economic development, as would be 
expected, is low cost. The cost approach may reflect lower intrinsic costs 
over which your community has little control, such as lower wages, 
lower transportation costs resulting from being near the center of the 
market, or lower raw materials costs. Or the cost approach may reflea a 
conscious decision to reduce costs by providing tax incentives, grants, or 
training pr<: grams as part of a marketing strategy. 
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Higher Quality 

Quality is anotlicr frequently used selling point in economic develop- 
ment. Unlike cost, quality is difficult to measure, but quality of life and 
quality of the local work force are mainstays of economic promotion. 
Often the appeal to a site selector's desire for quality is used lo attempt 
to overcome a cost disadvantage. In consumer marketing, a shampoo 
can advertise that a celebrity uses it because "it costs more and Tm worth 
it." In site selection, the quality of life or quality of tlie labor force in an 
area can be and often is used as tlie basis for selecting the higher cost 
alternative. Many community improvement campaigns, ranging from 
downtown redevelopment to residential rer.ewal to improvement of the 
appearance of main highways entering an area, are designed to improve 
the perceived quality of an area and tlius its worth as a location for a 
facility. 

For research facilities, where image and recruiting of technical 
personnel are tlie keys to success, quality is the basic site selection factor . 
Inevitably, a successful high-tech company chooses the highest quality 
site It it can afford. My experience in site selection indicates, however, 
that quality is an important site selection factor for all companies, no 
matter how often or *?irongly they may say that they are concerned only 
Willi the ^'bottom line." When confronted willi the quality of life or quality 
of labor force realities in the lowest possible cost area or site, almost all 
companies discover that tliey do indeed have a lower limit of acceptable 
quality. Quality of life is often the factor that differentiates between the 
first and the second ranked communities in the final site selection 
decision— the difference between being the bride and the bridesmaid. 

Better Performance 

A third basic selling point is performance, which in economic develop- 
ment is most often the "everyoody else is locating here, so why not you?" 
approach. The popularity of this approach is apparent from the number 
of development ads featuring a list of "big name" employers already in 
the area, or a score card of companies that have chosen to locate there 
recently. Clearly, development agencies seek lo create some initial 
success in site selection and firm expansion in order to create a 
performance-based selling approach. 

The "everyone is coming here" approach is frequently used even 
though most companies try to avoid areas that have experienced other 
major site selections recently, because they fear that the labor market 
may be exhausted or that infrastructure capacity problems and higher 
taxes are imminent. The appeal that others are choosing the area is most 
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appropriate for smaller and more remote communities because they 
need to boost their credibility as potential locations. 

Special Features 

Outstanding area features is the fourth selling point that may be found 
tliroughout site selection literature. The following is a brief sample of 
"feature" claims from some recent community promotional materials. 

"Over 80% of the U.S. population is within 2 hours* reach." 

• "The largest consumer marker in the United States..." 

• "Home of the South *s finest hunting and fishing." 

• "Abundant water for sale: 265 million gallons per day.** 

• "Where there are more than 70 colleges and universities..." 

• "Average SAT scores have climbed 15 points in just one year." 

• "Finest climate, arts, symphony, opera . . . excellent educational 
systems, sports galore." 

• "Excess unused utility capacity: 4 MOD water, 2.5 MGD sewer." 

• "... a higher percentage of high school graduates than you'll find in 
46 other states." 

• "10 minutes from 4 Interstates..." 

• "2,000 Acres (ofl available prime industrial sites..." 

A major problem in using such features in sales campaigns is a hrk 
of focus and a lack of relationship to true critical decision-making factors> 
in site selection. A brief review of economic development advertisements 
will reveal many that present a bewildering jumble of different features — 
ranging from symphony orchestras to tax abatements in a single 
advertisement- -that the community believes to be selling points and 
presents without elaboration or factual evidence. This problem is 
compounded by the use of vague descriptions such as "abundant" or 
"high qual'ty." Effective presentations focus on one or few positive 
features and provide supporting information for them. A strategic 
development and marketing approach can help by defining significant 
competitive advantages and by focusing attention on them. 

Ease of Use 

A fifth and final selling point used in many development advertising 
programs may be defined as "ease of use," the assertion that the 
development representatives of a particular area will make the site 
selector's job easy and risk-free. Many recent advertisements have touted 
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the ability of the local development agency to gather all of the 
information that the prospect will need or to provide suitable sites. 
Likewise, many areas advertise that they offer "one-stop" environmental 
permitting. 

In both large and small communities, these selling points are often 
wrapped up in a clever slogan using a pun or a play on words. A risk in 
this approach is that many slogans, such as "Blankville means business," 
"It's your move" (with a picture of a chessboard), or "We have you in our 
sites," have been used many times by many different areas. Thus, while 
these slogans may seem clever to someone new to economic develop- 
ment, they are, in fact, neither distinctive nor novel. If you plan to 
advertise, be sure to review several back issues of development journals 
to make sure that no other area has already used "your" slogan or some 
close variant of it. 

Because of the highly differentiated nature of a community's assets 
and liabilities, as well as the variations in site seekers' needs, targeting (or 
in marketing jargon "market segmentation") is critical to a successful 
economic development marketing program. Details of the targeting 
process are described in chapter 7. 

Implementing Selling Strategies 

Implementing the selling strategies of a marketing program lequires 
careful planning and a great dial of effort in product development and 
sales efforts. Implementation of a sales program also requires a good 
understanding of the various steps in the selling process, presentation 
approaches, and how the prospect response process works. 

Steps in the Selling Process 

One of the most difficult aspects of economic development is determin- 
ing who the actual prospect is — as an individual — and reaching him or 
her. No c.ie has ever really contacted a "firm." Merely having target 
sectors or target firms does not tell which individuals within those firms 
are the decision makers whom the development agency seeks to reach. 
Thus the first steps in the selling process are finding the prospects and 
getting to know them. This may begin with directories and database lists, 
but these should always be augmented by contacts with prospect 
companies and referrals from existing prospects, businesspeople, and 
others. 

In the early stage, your development campaign does not have 
prospects, but rather a "suspect" list from which prospects can be 
winno^/ed. These suspects should first be "qualified" on the basis of two 
questions: (1) Is the firm interested in a new or expanded facility? and (2) 
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Does the firm have the needed financial wherewithal to build such a 
facility? Small communities often forget to ask the second of these 
questions and, as a result, spend a great deal of time and effort on 
marginal companies. Once these questions have been answered positively, 
you can move to the "preapproach," in which you learn enough about 
the prospect to effectively present your community. 

Communicating your community's message to a prospect involves 
several distinct but closely linked steps. Each of these steps ensures that 
there has been no critical miscalculation at some point. The first step is 
designing the message you want to convey to prospects. The second step 
is to choose the type of media to be used. Marshall McLuhan may have 
gone too far when he said that "the medium is the message," but the 
medium in which you advertise certainly influences the message you 
present and vice versa. For example, an advertisement in a specialized 
target industry trade journal will have a very different message from a 
mailing or an in-person visit. 

A third step in designing a mds^aga is* determining the audience. All 
too often, economic development aS^vertisements and other marketing 
pieces are "inbred" and they represent the development agency talking 
to itself and its competitors rather than to potential pros jects. Especially 
for smaller communities, the message must be properly designed to 
reflect the level of knowledge of the area that the audience has — which 
is bound to be very low for most outside prospects. In looking at your 
audience, you must consider how they will interpret the message. A 
picture of a small town skyline will not impress a New York prospect. As 
far as a New Yorker is concerned, any other city's skyline says "hick 
town," not sophistication or growth. Or as a friend of mine from New 
York once said, "I could never live in a small town like Cleveland." 

Presentation Factors 

Several factors are typically considered in communicating any marketing 
message; legitimacy, expertise, proof sources, shared characteristics, and 
ingratiation. Legitimacy comes from using meaningful measures — stating 
an exact amount of available water supply rather than merely saying that 
the supply is "ample." Legitimacy is also conveyed by stating a reputable 
source for data. Prospects are much more likely to be swayed by an 
outside authority than by your own chamber of commerce saying that the 
quality of life in your community is good. 

Expertise, both in fact and in appearance, is also important to the 
presentation of a marketing message. Know the product — your com- 
munity — and know your prospect. Nothing is more damaging to your 
community than an inability to provide basic information about it when 
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meeting a prospect face-to*face, unless it is a failure to recognize the 
needs and interests of the prospect. "Proof sources" is simply a fancy 
term for factual documentation of your claims, for example, a comparison 
of your property lax rates to those in several nearby towns to demon- 
strate that you have low taxes. 

Shared characteristics and ingratiation are basic tools of the face-to- 
face visit with representatives of a prospect company. Finding out thai 
you went to the same college, both play golf, or botli vacation at the same 
resort can help to build mutual trust and can help to relieve an overly 
harsh sales presentation. Ingratiation includes the inevitable free meal 
and tokens and trinkets sent to or left with prospects. Some words of 
caution: Any prospects actively seeking a site can gain a good deal of 
weight in free meals and may not be that excited by a lavish and high 
calorie dinner either in their home city or while visiting potential site 
locations. Moreover, trinkets should have some relationship to your 
community's image and sales message. Active site selectors will also have 
a drawer (or perhaps a wastebasket) full of letter openers and cufflinks. 

Assessing the Response 

One of the most difficult aspects of an economic development marketing 
campaign Is judging the level of its success. In many marketing 
situations, it is easy to judge response — just count the number of 
coupons sent in or the number of persons calling a toll-free number. This 
is not a good idea for economic development. The likelihood of reaching 
the particular person or group in a company that will make a site 
seleaion at the exact time when they are making a decision is very small. 
Rather, you are trying to create awareness and a favorable image of your 
community, response may come many anonths or years later. Moreover, 
you can never be sure whether a firm would have come to your area if 
it had not bee-" exposed to your marketing campaign. 

A good piece of advice to offer in terms of marketing communica- 
tions is this. Be sure to alwa> s test the message on some "noncombatants" 
firit. That is, always have sev^eral persons not working with the economic 
development group and not even familiar willi its programs review the 
marketing campaign. Find out what lliey think the message is and how 
they react. This will help refine your message and can avoid fatal errors 
of miscommunication. 

Marketing Strategies and Techniques for Small 
Communities 

Marketing is regarded by many small communities as something that 
only the "big Kids"— the state development agencies, utilities, and large 
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cilies wilh full-time development staffs and six-figure development 
budgets— can do. While as a small community you will not be placing 
advertisements in Business Week or Area Developiuent magazine, you 
can and must market yourself. In conjunction with development allies, 
you may even have some advertisements in these big ticket publications. 

Small community development agencies cannc: match tlie four-color 
brochures, videos, and print advertisements produced by states and 
larger cities with marketing budgets in the tens or hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. And these means of presenting a message are indeed 
expensive. A four-color brochure costs $20,000 to $30,000 to produce 
and print. The standard charge for producing a video is $1,000 or more 
per minute of running time for the finished video. A full-page adver- 
tisement in a development journal such as Area Development costs 
thousands of dollars, while a sizable advertisement in a general business 
magazine c>uch as Business Week costs tens of thousands of dollars. 
Clearly, these advertising media are far too expensive for most small 
communities to consider, altlioi gh occasionally you w ill see a community 
of 10,000 or 20,000 "shoot the moon" and produce a full-color glossy 
brochure or run a large ad in a development magazine. 

Remember, however, that these are the advertising media, not the 
message. Tlie same messages can be conveyed at much lower cost 
through data books, data sheets, direct mail advertising, regional ad- 
vertising campaigns, and face-to-face selling, as described below. The 
key IS to select your target audience carefully, provide them with the hard 
information that they want, and to use your development allies. 

Data Books and Data Sheets 

The lifeblood of economic development is information. Accurate, timely, 
and clearly presented data are the most important marketing tools you 
can have. Even the smallest community should have a community data 
book, a set of community data sheets, or both. A data book need not 
be — indeed should not be — a slick, four-color presentation. Often you 
can receive help in designing and preparing your data book from your 
local power company or from your state department of commerce. 
Sometimes these groups will print and pay for the book as well. 

A good example of a data book is provided in Exhibit 18 (page 147), 
which reproduces a community data book for our old friend, Monticello, 
Illinois. The data for this presentation were gathered locally, but the 
layout, typesetting, and printing were provided by the local electric 
utility, Illinois Power Company. Ensuring that the community data book 
always contains accurate, up-to-date information should be a primary 
responsibility of your own community development group. 
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A low-cost approach lo providing more dciailed informalion on 
specific aspects of your community is lo prepare a series of separate data 
sheets on various topics. Individual sheets might deal with transporta- 
tion, utilities, labor force characteristics, education, or recreational and 
cultural opportunities. A major advantage of separate sheets is that they 
can be printed in small quantities and can be readily updated. If new data 
on unemployment become available, you don't have to throw out an 
entire brochure, just revise and reprint the labor force sheet, saving a 
great deal of time and money. 

The widespread availability of desktop publishing programs for 
Apple Macintosh and IBM and IBM-compatible personal computers 
makes creating and updating data sheets easy. The individual commu- 
nity data sheers can either be printed at a quick copy shop, photocop- 
ied — but make sure the machine is high quality — or printed directly from 
the computer on an as-needed basis. Individual data sheets can be 
printed on colored paper (but stick to light, pastel colors) for a more 
varied presentation at nominal cost. Separate data sheets also make it 
easy to provide a customized response to a request for information — you 
need only send the sheets wiih data relevant to the request. Data sheets 
can be sent separately, or tliey can be put into a binder or folder. 

Site Information 

Site data infomnation is another critical type of marketing tool. Economic 
development is not called "site selection" for nothing! This is an area 
where a small community need not be at a disadvantage compared with 
larger cities. 1 am always ama/.ed by large communities that have 
gorgeous, four-color brochures and videos on their ''quality of life," but 
have only a poorly organized file of incomplete, fly-specked, fifth- 
generation, photocopied site information, complete with hand-drawn 
maps. Site data sheets can be prepared in much the same way as any 
other data sheet, allowing quick revision and permitting you to show 
prospects just the site or sites that meet their needs. 

What information should a site sheet contain? The following site 
evaluation checklist indicates tliose things a prospect will want to know 
and you should be prepared to answer.^ 



2. This .site selection checklist is modified from the article "Selecting the Right Site. Will 
You Make the Wrong Decision?" authored by Phillip D. Phillips, which appeared in 
Area Development vc\2i^^7AnQ in March 1S>84. 
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1. Physical Characteristics 

• Site size 

• Usable acreage 

• Slope and drainage 

• Designated floodplain locations (if present) 

• Soil type and bearing capacity 

2. Environment 

• Present use 

• Zoning classification 

• Surrounding uses 

• Expansion potential 

3. Utilities 

• Electricity 

• Water 

• Sewer 

• Natural gas 

For each of these utilities, data should be provided on the supplier, 
location, and capacity of service lineCs) and on the cost and terms of 
any necessary extensions, 
A. Transportation 

• General highway access 

• Quality and capacity of specific site access roads 

• Cost and time required for necessary road improvements 

• Rail access (if available), including service level and cost of spur 
extension or siding 

5. Protection 

• Police jurisdiction 

• Fire jurisdiction 

• Fire insurance rating 

6. Political factors 

• General political jurisdictions that the site is in (city, county, 
township, school district, etc.) 

• Tax rates and assessment ratios 

• Annexation agreements 
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7. Available incentives 

• Tax inaement financing 

• Enterprise zone 

• Others 

8. Ownership 

• Title 

• Easements 

• Mineral rights 

9. Site preparation 

• Removal of vegetation, cost 

• Removal of existing structures, cost 

• Grading requirements, cost 

10. Site cost 

• Option cost and terms 

• Sales price 

• Improvements included in sales price 

Site cost is a must, and "negotiable" is not an acceptable answer. All 
site prices are negotiable, and the prospect knows this. The question is 
where the negotiating will start. 

A good site map is also essential. The map does not have to be a 
cartographic wonder, but it does need to be acairate, readable, and 
complete. The map should clearly indicate the property boundaries of 
the site, the location of access roads, and the location and size of utility 
lines. An acceptable map ^an be compiled by any competent draftsperson. 
This might be someone with a local planning agency or your city 
engineer or county highway department. Generally these groups will be 
willing to produce a few site maps at no charge if you are willing to let 
them do it as fill-in work. An example of an acceptable site map is 
provided in Exhibit 19 (page 156). 

The imp )rtance of good data sheets and site maps cannot be 
overestimate I. The^e are the tools by which a small community conveys 
many of its basic marketing messages. Advantages in cost, quality, and 
performance as well as the features that make your community special 
can be presented. Moreover, high-quality data sheets and site informa- 
tion are the initial way for your community to demonstrate its compe- 
tence even to a prospect who has never visited you. 
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Direct Mall Advertising 

Direct mail is a relatively low-cosl means by which a smaller communily 
can reach prospects who have been targeted on the basis of industry and 
geographic location (chapter 7). Direct mail is such an effective and cost- 
efficient sales tool because the target audience has been specifically 
identified. Thus a small community in northwestern Ohio selected auto 
parts producers in the Detroit and southeast Michigan area as a target 
industry. Through direct mail, the community reached just these com- 
panies, rather than all auto parts manufacturers, as it would if it had 
advertised in an automotive trade journal, or all companies in southeast 
Michigan, as it would if it had advertised in a regional business magazine. 

Sources of names for targeted industry mailings include professional 
mailing list firms and industrial directories. Several large publishers of 
special interest industry magazines, such as Cahners Publications, pro- 
vide mailing lists targeted by industry, location, and title of the recipient. 

State manufacturing directories arc also a good way to build your 
own mailing list. 'iTiese directories typically give a wide variety of 
information about a business, such as sales, employment, and officers, 
and they are cross-indexed by product and location. 

Because the audience receiving a targeted mailing is small, the sales 
message can be tailored to this audience. A specific cover letter pointing 
out advantages of the area for the firm should be included, as well as 
more standard fact sheets and information on sites and available 
buildings. Moreover, the mailing can be sent to the personal attention of 
the prospect by name and title. As with all economic development 
advertising, you should not expect a targeted mailing lo ha,.e immediate 
effects. Your mailing is unlikely to arrive on the day a company begins 
a site search! Rather, your goals arc to build awaicness of your 
communily and to get some information about it into tlv target firm's 
flics. 

Response is not likely to come from a single mailing eillier. You 
should follow up on the mailing with a telephone call to ensure that it 
was received and, if possible, lo arrange an in-person sales visit. Only a 
low proportion of call backs arc likely to lead to any further interest and 
an in-pcrson visits Although the potential rewards are great, this type of 
selling is full of rejection and is not for everybody. Even the most 
determined community booster can become discouraged by refusals and 
lack of interest. 

Face-to-Face Meetings 

If a face-to- face meeting is arranged, a telephone sales call will make you 
better prepared to discuss the individual firm's specific interests and 
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needs. This visil will almosl always be in a metropolitan center only a few 
hours' distance from your community. Be sure to find out whetlier the 
firm is actively seeking a new location or is just "tire kicking." If possible, 
also find out during your telephone conversation what their most 
important site selection criteria are. Even if you can't arrange a face-to- 
face meeting on a telephone call back, follow up with a personal note 
and specific information relevant to the company's needs. 

Be sure to do your homework before making the substantial 
investment of time and money required to actually visit a prospect. Learn 
as much as you can about their industry thr;^ugh its trade magazines, and 
Icam as much as possible abojt the firm through manufacturing 
directories of specialized business described in chapter 7, "Targeting 
Development Efforls." You must be prepared to explain to the prospect 
why your community meeis his or her company's needs, and you can't 
do this if you do not know what those needs are. Also, have a group of 
two to four community representatives visit the prospect. If possible, 
never send a single individual. Anotlier person can always be thinking 
while the first is talking and can "save" him or her if the presentation 
begins to go awr>' (which happens to llie best of us). Avoid having too 
many people, however— you don't want to overwhelm the prospect. 

Keep face-to-face selling simple. Generally the company representa- 
tive will not have a great deal of time lo spend with you. It is, therefore, 
important tliat you keep the presentation direct and that you don't 
distract witli too many gimmicks. One of the most unfortunate face-to- 
face selling visits 1 ever saw wab presented by a group of representaUvcb 
from a small community in Iowa. The delegation, which had been 
allowed 20 minutes by the prospect to make its presentation, consisted 
of eight people in two cars. Malf of the group arrived while the other car 
searched for a parking plare. After 10 minutes of chitchat and time 
killing, the second group, which had brought a video presentation, 
arrived. They set up their presentation, which would not work. After 5 
minutes of panic, they were able to show their video. No time remained 
for questions or any other one-on-one interaction, they could have 
mailed the video. 

Video and Print Advertising 

Vide'' presentations are popular in economic development today, but 
like everything else they have a time and a place, and often they do not 
fit well with a small community's development efTorts. 'llie cost of a 
professional video is high— probably $10,000 to $12,000 for a 10- to 12- 
minute video. Be warned that a poorly written and produced video will 
do far more harm than good for your community's image. Moreover, 
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videos quickly become oulda^'jd and have to be redone, at least in part, 
at further expense. Finally, the opportunity to use a video effectively is 
rare outside of a trade show or chamber of comnierce ofilce, where 
people come to you. 

Magazines and other print media are not likely to be part of an 
individual small community's promotion efforts. An individual adver 
tisement in a site seleaion or business magazine is expensive. A single 
advertisement is also likely to be of little use because your goal is to make 
site selectors aware of your community rather than to catch them on the 
specific day that they are going to make a decision, which is unlikely. 
Advertising research shows that repetition is the basis of making a lasting 
impression — that's the reason you see those same commercials so often 
on television. Beyond the cost of space, print advertisements entail high 
costs for typesetting, art, and copy. An amateur ad is similar to an amateur 
video presentation, it says a great deaL about your community — all of it 



Working With Development Allies 

Smaller communities can lake advantage of magazine advertising, use 
videos, and attend trade *ihows by working with their "development 
allies." Who are your development allies? These are the other groups that 
have a vested interest in seeing your community succeed — regional 
development coalitions, utility companies, and slate development de- 
partments. By being part of these groups, you can be part of a "big 
budget" development organization at a modest cost or no cost whatso 
ever, though being an active participant will require your time. 

The Central Illinois Corridor Council is a good example of a regional 
development organization. The council is a coalition of 25 development 
organizations in 21 counties in central Illinois. Member organizations 
range from economic development corporations in metropolitan areas, 
such as Peoria and Springfield, to communities of fewer than 5,000, such 
as Dwight, Gibson City, and Savoy. Membership in the Corridor Council 
costs $1,000 per year for a small community. For this fee, a small 
community is represented in a national media campaign (see Exhibit 20, 
page 158), high quality promotional brochures, trade show delegations, 
and even foreign prospecting trips to Japan. 

Departments of commerce and utility companies promote commu 
nities within their slate or service territory free of charge. For the state, 
your community's success means more jobs, more income, and, not 
incidentally, more tax revenue. The utilities serving your community 
know that your success means more customers and more revenue. The 
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key 10 working with these groups is performance. Tile number of good 
development prospects is limited and they want to take the prospects 
that they do get to communities that will be good partners in promoting 
a location in their state or service territory. Your state commerce 
department and utilities are very important. Invariably they bring in the 
majority of outside site seekers (especially the bigger companies). They 
are also invaluable allies in putting together packages to retain existing 
companies and to help them expand. 

The best strategy for working with development allies is: 

• Become known. Visit your departmc."** of commerce and utility 
company development department offices. 

• Providv information. Make sure that they have the latest community 
and site data for your area. 

• Get to know llie representatives serving your area on a personal 
basis. 

• Keep up contact. Call back every few montlis just to chat, even if you 
have no specific project in mind. Let lliem know what is happening 
in your area and find out wnat you can do about their activities. 

• Work hard for prospects lliat lliey bring tlirough. Even 5^ yOu don*t 
succeed in landing a prospect, your development allies will be back 
if you have done a hard-working, professional job of serving clients 
they bring tlirough. 

A final potential ally is the professional site selection firm. A few 
major consultants handle a large proportion of the major manufacturing 
and office locations in the United States. For example, the PHH Fantus 
Company of Chicago and New York served as site consultants for 
Volkswagen, Mitsubishi, Toyota, Mazda, and Isuzu in establishing tlieir 
North American plants. Site selection consultants often represent smaller 
companies as so it behooves any community to be on their good 
side. Likewise, engineering, accounting, and architectural firms often 
become involved in the site selection decision. 

Take prospects represented by consultants very seriously (even if the 
consultant will not reveal the prospect's identity) because consultants not 
only work frequently, but they are paid large fees. A company is unlikely 
to engage a consultant unless it is seriously interested in a new facility 
location and is ready to do something. A good list of site selection 
consultants may be found in the Annual Site Seekers Guide, published by 
Business Facilities magazine. 
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The Sales-Marketing-Community Development 
Connection 

Sales messages and campaigns for economic development are part of a 
long-term, strategic marketing approach. In the short run, economic 
development sales materials must minimise shortcomir?gs and problems. 
In the longer run, however, an effective development a^^ency must seek 
to overcome or mitigate tliese problems. 

A strategic approach to economic development, as described in this 
book, will help your community develop a realistic marketing campaign 
by defining its comparative advantages and targeting its sales and 
retention cfTorts. Likewise, working to attract outside prospects and 
retain local firms can greatly refine an economic developer s understand 
ing of the area and its assets and liabilities. 

To take the greatest advantage of the marketing approach to 
economic tie\elopment, you must work closely with many other groups, 
including local and state government, planning agencies, utilities, 
chambers of commerce, and service clubs. By cooperating, these 
agencies can work not only to sell your community, but can also work 
toward making your area a better, more salable product and meet the 
needs of future site selectors. 

Such a marketing and product development approach is vital in this 
era of escalating economic development competition and rapid tech 
nological change. Communities not adopting a comprehensive market 
ing and product improvement approach are almost certain to be left 
behind in llie increasingly competitive world of economic development. 

Sources of Information 

Sources of further information listed in the bibliography are Marketing 
Cities in the 1980s and Beyonclhy John T. Bailey , Marketing Strategies for 
Local Economic Development, published by the Council for Urban l:co 
nomic Development, ^«rte/z'r? Your Community hy Jeffrey P. Davidson, 
"Economic Development. A Marketing Approach" by Phillip D. Phillips, 
and Marketing for Communities hy Toni F. Schlegel. 
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Exhibit 18 

Sample Community Data Brochure 



A Cainmunity 

Profile 

1988-1989 



Hconotmc Dcvahpmcnt Department 




o 



- w 

ILLINOIS >-v 
POWER O 



er|c 



J. 50 
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MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 



HIGHWAY DISTANCE TO: 





MI. 


Km. 






ML 


Kre. 


CHICAGO 


154 


251 


ST. LOUIS 




139 


226 


DETROIT 


396 


625 


INDIANAPOLIS 


134 


243 


POPULATION 


















1960 


1970 


1980 


1990_(est.)' 


CITY 




3,219 


4,130 


4,753 






COUNTY (Piatt) 




14,950 


15.496 


16,581 


17,031 




SMSA 




N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 





Source: 'Illinois Population Trends, Illinois Bureau of the Budget; July 1987 



ENVIRONMENT 

MEAN TEMPERATURE (*F) 
PRECIPITATION NORMALS (in.) 
PREVAILING WIND West Southwest;9.8 MPH 



JAN 


APR 


JUL 


OCT 


ANNUAL 


24.7 


C2.3 


75.2 


55.3 


51.8 


1.99 


4.28 


4.38 


2.52 


38.25 



AIR QUALITY MAJOR POLLUTANT CLASSIFICATIONS 

TOWNSHIP TSP NO, CO SO, 0, 

Piatt County A A A A P/J 

P — Primary Standard Exceeded P/U — Primary Standard Uncfassiflable 

S — Secondary Standard Exceeded SAJ — Secondary Stand. Unclassifiable 
A— Attainment 

Source. Geographic Designations of Attainment Status of Criteria Pollutants, 
Illinois EPA, April 1988 
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GOVERNMENT 

FORM Mayor/Council 

POLICE PROTECTION City • 8 

FIRE PROTECTION Fulltime • 0 

FIRE INSURANCE RATING Class » 7 



County • 10 
Volunteer • 20 



PLANNING COMMISSIONS 

City — Montlcello Planning Commission 

County — Piatt County Planning Commission, Local 

ZONING 

City — Montlcello Planning Commission zoning ordinance in effect 
County— Piatt County zoning ordinance in effect 

' ODES 

BOCA. National Electric Code and State Plumbing Code 



TAXATION 





1985 


1986 


1987 


Township (Montlcello) 


.3257 


.2746 


.1795 


CITY 


.1813 


.1755 


.1652 


COUNTY 


.7797 


.7918 


J718 


SCHOOL 


2 3314 


2.2736 


2.7355 


ALL OTHERS 


.5534 


.5399 


.1664 


TOTAL 


4.1715 


4.0554 


4.0164 


EQUALIZER 


1.0236 


1.0425 


1.0452 


BASIS OF ASSESSMENT 








Real estate property is assessed at 33-1/3% of fair market value, 
and the tax rate is applied to each $100 of assessed valuation. 
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WATER TREATMENT 

OPERATOR City oi Monticello 

SOURCE 4 Wells 

MAXIMUM PUMPING CAPACITY 1.500.000 GPO 

MAXIMUM TREATMENT CAPACITY 1,500,000 GPD 

AVERAGE DAILY DEMAND 750,000 GPD 

PEAK DAILY DEMAND 1,000,000 GPD 

RESERVE TREATMENT CAPACITY* 500,000 GPD 

'Reserve Treatment Capacity =: Maximum Treatment Capacit>' Less Peak Daily Demand 

SEWAGE TREATMENT 

OPERATOR City of Monticello 

TREATMENT PROCESS Trickling Filter & 

Activated Sludgt; 

PLANT DESIGN CAPACITY 1,000,000 GPD 

AVERAGE DAILY DEMAND 600,000 GPD 

RESERVE TREATMENT CAPACITY' 400,000 GPD 

' Reserve Treatment Capacity = Plant Design Capacity Less Average Daily Demand 

SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 

General Refuse: City of Monticello; EPA permitted 

ELECTRICITY 

Illinois Power Company 

NATURAL GAS 

Illinois Power Company 

TELEPHONE 

General Telephone Company 
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EDUCATION 



ELEMENTARY (K'8) 
SECONDARY O-l^) 
PRIVATE /PAROCHIAL 



NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS 

2 

1 

1 



NUMBER 
ENROLLED 

942 

463 

41 



STUDENTH'EACHER 
RATjO 

14.9/1 

12.6/1 

8.6/1 



VOCATIONAL 

NAME 

Decatur Aioa Vocational 
Center 

Richland Community College 



LOCATION 

Decatur (26 mi. SW) 
Decatur{22 mi. SW) 



NUMBER OF 
PROGRAMS 

25 
24 



COLLEGES/UNIVERSITIES 
NAME 
University of Illinois 
Millikin University 
Parkland Junior College 



LOCATION DESCRIPTION 
Champalgn-Urbana (25 mi. Nc) 4 yr. state funded 
Decatur (27 ml, SW) 4 yr. private 

Champaign (20 mi. NE) 2 yr. state funded 



Richland Community College Decatur (22 mi. SW) 

FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

NUMBER 

BANKS 2 
SAVINGS AND LOANS 2 



2 yr. state funded 



HEALTH CARE 

HOSPITALS 

DOCTORS 

DENTISTS 



1 (23 bed capacity) 
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HIGHWAYS 




ROUTE DISTANCE 


DIRECTION 


Interstate 74 18 miles northeast 


EastAA^est 


Interstate 72 2 miles North 


EastAA^est 


Interstate 57 15 'niles Northeast 


NorthfSouth 


Illinois 105 Local 


South 


RAILROADS 




COMPANY TRACK CLASSIFICATION 


DIRECTION 


Norfolk & Western Secondary Main Line 


North/South 


INTERMODAL CARRIERS 




(None readily accessible) 




AIRPORTS 




NAMBCITY DISTANCE 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


Monticollo Airport/Montlcollo 1 mile South 


None 


Frasca Field/Urbana 25 miles Northeast 


None 


U of 1 Wiliard Airport/Champaign 28 miles Northeast 


Passenger & Freight 


Decatur Airport/Decatur 33 miles Southwest 


Passenger & Freight 


WATERWAYS 




(None readily accessible) 




GENERAL COMMODITY MOTOR CARRIERS 


Common Carriers — 30 Terminals — 0 




Source: American Motor Carrier Directory ' Spring. 1988 
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CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Piatt County Labor Market Area 

1983 1984 1985 1986 



TOTAL CIVILIAN 
LABOR FORCE 

EMPLOYMENT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE 



7,657 
6.734 
923 



7,609 
6.841 
668 



7,618 
6.884 
634 



0.250 
7,450 
800 



1987 

8.100 
7,400 
700 



% 

CHANGE* 



6.8% 
9 9% 
-24.2% 



12.1% 8.9% 8 4% 9.5% 86% -29.8% 



'Workers counted by place of residence 
'•Compares 1987 to 1983 
Source: Illinois Department of Employment Security 



NON-AGRICULTURAL WAGE & SALARY EMPLOYMENT 

Piatt County Labor Market Area* 

% 

1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 CHANGE** 

MANUFACTURING 
Durable Goods Not Available 

Non-durable Goods Sampling too small for 

NON-MANUFACTURING statistical validity 

PUBLIC SECTOR 

TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 

'Counted by place of work 
"Compares 1987 to 1983 
Source Illinois Department o* Employment Security 
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MANUFACTURING WAGE RATES* 



AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES 



qccyPATipN 


ENTRYJIATE 


TOP RATE 


Assembler - Electronics 


8.60 


9.50 


Assembler - ProducUon 


8.60 


9.50 


Drill or Punch Press 


875 


11.00 


Janitor. Porter, Cleaner 


8.55 


9.50 


Machinist 


9.50 


1025 


Maintenance Mechanic 


9.05 


10.00 


Sewing Machine Operator 


3.00 


5.00 


Sheet Metal Worker 


8.50 


10.00 


Tool & Die Maker 


9.50 


12.00 


Warehouse Worker 


8.45 


10.00 


Welder 


9.05 


11.00 



*Wage rates do not include fringe benefits 

Source, Illinois Department of Commmercc and Community Affairs. January. 1988 
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MAJOR EMPLOYERS 



FIRM 



PRODUCT/ 
SERVICE 



Advanced Drainage 
Systems. Inc 

General Cable Company 

Piatt County Service 
Company 

Ring Can Company 
Viobin Corporation 



Plastic tubing 

Communication cable 

Aqua ammonia, 
petroleum, fertilizer. 
LP. gas 

Plastic containers 

Pharmaceuticals, 
wheat gorm 



DATE 
ESTAB. 

1976 



1955 
1947 

1986 
1935 



EMPLOY. 
MENT 

30 



490 
35 



30 
60 



UNION 
None 

IBEW 
None 

None 
None 
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Sample Site Description 





SUNNVCRESTSITE 
(Urhana, Illinois) 


ACREAGE 


78 acres unsubduidcd 

Price per acre: S 16.000 for up lo 30 iicrcv; 

fullv inipro\'cd 


OWNER 


Wilmar Oiio 

202 South Chestnut 

Areola, Illinois (217)268-,^051 


ZONING 


Agriculture, Chanpaign County 

(Annexable to City of Urbana and Enterprise Zone) 


UTILITIES 


Only Sanitary Sewer and Electricity currently a\ai!ablc to 
Site: 

NATURAL GAS - 6" main 40' from .vile, 

Illinois PouerCo. 
WATER - 10" main 2400" from xite. 

Northern Illinois Water Co. 
SANITARAY SEWER - lO" MAIN (n.w. CORNER) 

UrbanaOampaign Sanitary District 
ELECTRICITY • 138 KV, Illinois Power Co. 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS • Illinois Bell Telephone 


TOrOGRAlMlY 


Generally level, drainage to Ihe southeast: not located in 
the Flood Hazard Area as defined b> the National Flood 
Insurance Program. 


TAXES 


Available upon request 

Tax Number: 3a-21.!4.100-0M 


TRANSPORTATION 


llinilWAY - arltnff nf tn II 1^0 1 fi n«ilr( frnm the 

U.S. 15(V1*74 Interchange 
RAILROAD -Conrail 

AIR - 9 miles from the U of 1 Willard Airport 

DATE February 19S9 
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SUNNYCREST 

(30-21-14-100-003) 



-rii 



"CONRAlC 



-Rir 



a 



2 
O 



:-oo3-: 



I 



Sewer »■ 
Scale 



0 400' 800' 
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Exhibit 20 

Sample Community Ads 



Mow Open fbr^usiness! 



V Central Illinois. 
Gateway ttt^ Higtier State of Development 



m ihc US, have Joined forcei \o pmvldc \bt 
ussis<aiKr)x>ii need forihcdrvriopmwt. 
rxjwitolon or rclocallon of >x)urbws!nc*s. It's 
onc^lop i>!K>pi)Ii\j* ul Us vA^k^L Aiul lU! U inkc^ 
b a phone call 

Wcrc-lttniuvonr 
coumu^ Mn)iy»ai)d ilip 
miicr a| otir riaUons 
a^rt business ,ttid UcA\y 
rqu»pmc«t liulusim-v 
i ymnil»Ki<»iira>r r.ul 

mnw Combmrilnsuiih 
ourixiiir.U jimI 
u>u't\ l)C U^si!wu,itU\ 
<mav {roiiiiiiic diiKtoi 

IIh iv)!!!^.!!^^ ilul t alH I ntra! Iihtt(»is htiisu 

IUhk'K Diiullv iluhJnl anvu^ii nuir'Ui 
4MkI rvhi' uulusirw^ < i mnil Mm* jv 




Call or dip Ihc tt5Upon bete fora detailed 
sue KiUaimpWc uHh adfnK>gniphlc5cU' 
portraU of Ccnjral Hlliwls Owl lnaudr» 
wnnltmmni MaiiNl)cs.*.dnr»ilIoiulaiid n^t-aitli 
faciti(U<< iniiisponullMiniul unlitvfUia«;nd 



i 



Central tlHnDts Corridor Council 




Illimis 



Advertisement courtesy of Central Illinois Corridor Council, Savoy, Illinois. 
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Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

IvtMcl* ilH'nt (.iMlv t'k iutcivliU ii»<;im,us U\ \ J't k 
IH.1 \NimtKh>H<o>M ^Kf>w»i I^-aM) !r.rmi1 liUt [ 

.IIH* (m « «>lt)|H r.tm it'H *M » k < till *U ►UKl »«IU I H\\h 



lkitlc\ Controls 

cluttottc npc 
tiito i,t\ 
inttmttuii 

in>^l'\!f< l>.*iTfii,fi 



UtU>n 

licst i onif\m\ 



,\U \»><jM,vinH >Ht Iv^SI u f|.. 



rcCcr LocdctiiiQ, A.I.C.r. 

ll1IH.im>port*L>conilii(i Clumber ol Conimcrci* 
III 454 IMnc Street 
AAi Uiniam%poi1, PA 17701 

Telephone: I -GOO'SSn OJK)!' 
^|J^ or7l7 37G I97I 



(above) Advertisement courtesy of 
Williamsport- Lycoming Chamber of 
Commerce, Williamsport, Pennsylva- 
nia. 



(righO Advertisement courtesy of SJC 
Economic Dcvclopmenl /\5soc ration, 
Stockton, California. 



124 New IndiKstr. 

ha\.c select* d 

STOCKTON 

NUKi' 1075 
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We can help your 
business to expand 




LAKE COUNIY, IlllHOIS 

Contact: Charles C. Isely III 
Waukegan/Lako County 
Chamber of Commerce 
414 N. Sheridan Road 
Waukegan, II 60085 -lortG 



«1, 655,686 

iNTAXfS 

Doing business in the Calumet 
Region Enterprise Zone can pay 
for llseli Invest $2 million now 
and save $1,655,686 over the 
next ten years. 

1 1 *K \h ^h'i INK>RMATI0N. CALIOR VVKtii 
KoBERTMnUT 

Ui.M PARKAVENL't 
( MUON ILLINOlSfeW^Q 
Mi;' H49*4C00 

CUUMtT RK.ION INT£RPR!SI /ONl 



ZION, ILLINOIS 



'Ve*vi; Planr.fd For You, C*jbc Grow With Zxon" 



V/ISCOSSJM 



\ 



V- i,>.:.tnl W.^U't ^«w*t .4»j*t ^-•*iir 
HA'nkt.i 1 »*t» ("t mji> iKuU pHuni r<»'L.» i»u <a 



ERIC 



(above IcfO Adverlistmenl courtesy of W'aukegaa'Lake County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Waukegan, Ilhnois, (above righO Advertisement courtesy of Calumet Region 
Enterprise Zone, Dokon, Illinois, (below) Advertisement courtesy of City of Zion, 
Community Development, Zion, Illinois. 
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Here in the heartland we 

teach our kids to ride 
bicycles instead of subways 

Come home to Central lllinoi'^ 

* ■ 1 • A% ' ' And beturelo^ik 

' ^ > * ' AboutClLCO»sublecfler()r«(ciandour 

' " 0. F < new Inccntitr rato that «.ould utc )C»ur 

• • com(un> up to 50% on elc<tr}c coit» 

Central Illinois light Company 



er|c 



Advertisement courtesy of Central Illinois Light Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
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Annotated Bibliography 

Information is the basis for a successful community ec >nomic develop- 
ment program, and an inaedible array of information is available at 
modest or no cost to an economic development ag^^ncy even though it 
has a small budget. The following bibliography lists a variety of high 
quality publications and provides a brief description of the contents of 
each. You may wish to acquire some or all of these to create your own 
development library, or you may use your local or regional public library, 
which shouIJ have most of these publications and may order others. This 
bibliography also indicates periodicals, reference materials, and mem- 
bership organisations of particular interest to economic developers. 
Through these sources you can tap into the flow of information and ideas 
in the field and keep yourself continuously updated. 

Books and Articles 

American Associ?tion of State Colleges and Universities and SRI Interna- 
tional. 1986. Higher Education Economic Development Connection. The 
Emerging Roles for Public Colleges and Universities in a Changing 
Economy. Washington, D.C.: American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities and SRI International, xi + 81 pp. 

Describes economic development activities that various types of 
higher education institutions, ranging from community colleges to 
research universities, can be involved in. Designed for a higher 
education audience, but provides a good shopping list of assistance 
activities for communities. 

American Economic Development Council. 1984. Economic Develop- 
ment Today, A Report to the Profession. Schiller Park, 111.:, American 
Economic Development Council. 48 pp. 

Discusses the current situation of the economic development pro- 
fession, trends influencing economic development, the impact of 
technology, education, and financing on the economic developer, 
and professional opportunities for developers. Though a few years 
old, this is still a very good introduction to many aspects of the field. 
American Economic Development Council Educational Foundation. 
1986. Readings in Economic Development, Vol. L Schiller Park, 111.: 
American Economic Development Council, iv + 289 pp. 

A selection of articles from the Economic Development Review cow- 
ering concepts, strategies, organization, financing, marketing, and 
other aspects of economic development practice. 
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American Economic Development Council Educational Foundation. 
1988. Readings in Economic Development, Vol, IL Schiller Park, 111.: 
American Economic Development Council. 2l6 pp. 

A selection of articles from the Economic Development Review Qov- 
ering strategic planning, financing, labor force, targeting, preparation 
of visual materials, retention programs, new business creation, 
marketing, and other aspects of economic development practice. 
American Economic Development Council and The Fantus Company. 
1988. Guidelines for Establishing an Economic Development Organiza- 
tion. Schiller Park, 111.. American Economic Development Council, v + 66 

Discusses issues involved in creating a new economic development 
group, including organizational structure, types of functions the 
agency may perform, budgej^and funding. Also presents case studies 
and results of surveys of development organizations. 
Amcii^^an Economic Development Council Educational Foundation and 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 1987. Technology Application, The Role of the Eco- 
nomic Developer m Improving the Competitiveness of Existing Industry 
Schiller Park, 111.. American Economic Development Council. 53 pp. 
Reviews the efforts of local economic development agencies to use 
technology development, transfer, and application as means to 
support the viability and growth of existing local industries. Provides 
case studies and an annotated bibliography. 
Ayres, Janet, et al. 1989. Take Charge. Economic Development in Small 
Communities, Ames, Iowa. North Central Regional Center for Rural 
Development. 

Work sheets, checklists and exercises for assessment of community 
economic base and strengths and weaknesses. 
Bailey, John T. 1989. Marketing Cities in the 1980s and Beyond. New 
Patterns, New Pressures, A^ew Promise, Schiller Park, 111.. American Eco- 
nomic Development Council, ii + 57 pp. 

Describes the roles of defining marketing objectives, targeting, 
marketing mix, and the growing relationship of ma^-keting and 
traditional economic development funaions to broader community 
development programs. Pr^^senls numerous case examples and 
summary data on economic development marketing. 
Barlsch, Charles S., and Andrews. Kessler. \9S9, Revitalizing Small Town 
America, State and Federal Initiatives for Economic Development. 
Washington, D.C.. Northeast-Midwest Institute Center for Regional Policy. 
V + 314 pp. 
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An excellent summary with examples of state programs o assist 
business financing, new business development and support of 
existing businesses. Describes federal programs, including the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Department of Commerce, Small Business Administration, 
Department of Transportation, and Department of Labor. Also 
describes available tax incentives. 

Bessire, Howard D. 1981 . /I Handbook for the Eighties. Industrial Devel- 
opment. El Paso, Tex.: Hill Printing Company, x + 492 pp. 

An excellent and complete guide to traditional industrial develop- 
ment by a seasoned developer. Includes discussions of establishing 
development programs, preparing the community for development, 
prospect development techniques, industrial site planning and de- 
velopment, and financing economic development programs. 
Blakely, Edward J. 1989. Planning Local Economic Development. Theory 
and Practice. Newbury Park, Calif.: Sage Publications. 307 pp. 

Extensive review of community economic development programs 
and policies, including national and local trends, planning and 
analytical techniques, strategy development, community governmental 
programs, human resource development, and assessment of the 
viability of individual projects. 

Browning, William O. 1983. Economic Development. Retention and Ex- 
p(^WJOn. Indianapolis, Ind.. American Chamber of Commerce Executives 
32 pp. 

An excellent though somewhat older guide to the techniques of 
business retention. 

Conway, McKinley, and Linda L. Liston. 1987. Facility Planning Tech- 
nology. Norcross, Ga.: Conway Data, Inc. viii + 935 pp. 

A massive collection of more than 200 articles reprinted from 
Industrial Development and Site Selection Handbook Five major 
sections cover corporate asset management and strategies, property 
administration and real estate management, location analysis and site 
selection, facility design technology, and telecommunications and 
office development. 

Corporation for Enterprise Development Issued annually. Making the 
Grade: The Development Report Card for the States. Washington, D.C.: 
Corporation for Enterprise Development 

A radically different alternative to the traditional "business climate" 
indices issued by the Grant-Thornton accounting firm. Divides 
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business climate into four separate areas: economic performance, 
business vitality, capacity for growth, and state development policy. 

Corporation for Enterprise Development. 1986. Taken for Granted. How 
Grant-Tf)ornton*sBusi7ie$s Climate Index Leads Astray. Washington, D.C.; 
Corporation for Enterprise Development. 

Provides a thorough critique of both the assumptions and methodol- 
ogy of the Grant-Thornton business climate study. Concludes that 
Grant-Thornton's approach is outdated and simplistic and outlines a 
better rationale and methodology for measuring business climate. 
Council for Urban Economic Development. 1985. Creating New Jobs by 
Creating New Businesses. Washington, D.C.; National Council for Urban 
Economic Development, viii + 71 pp. 

A how-to oriented guide to operation of new business incubators, 
including assessment of feasibility, sources of financing, provision of 
services, staffing, and management. Also discusses results that can be 
expected from an incubator and presents case studies. 
Council for Urban Economic Development. 1986. Marketing Strategies 
for Local Economic Development. Washington, D.C.. Council for Urban 
Economic Development. 42 pp. 

Presents the elements of a marketing plan, marketing mix, and 
marketing tools and presents several examples of successful market- 
ing programs. 

Council for Urban Economic Development. 1987. Developing Strategies 
for Economic Stability and Growth, Washington, D.C.. National Council 
for Urban Economic Development. 62 pp. 

Presents ideas on how a community can improve its competitive 
position. Includes discussions on evaluating business climate and 
community potential for capital investment as well as targeting 
developme:it efforts. Also presents case studies of larger communi- 
ties. 

Council for Urban Economic Development. 1987. Entrepreneurial De- 
velopment. Formalizing the Process, Washington, D.C.: Council for Ur- 
ban Economic Development. 39 pp. 

Presents the rationale and methodologies for providing human 
resource, technical, physical space, and financial assistance to start- 
up companies by establishing an entrepreneurship development 
corporation. 

Darling, David L. Steps to a Successful Town Meeting (1984); Under- 
standing Your Community's Economy (X^Sl), Setting Commuy.lty Eco- 
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nomic Goals (1988), and Strategies for Economic Development (1988) 
Kansas State University Cooperative Extension Service, 4 pp. each. 
A series of short discussions of key economic development topics 
suitable for distributing to development volunteers. 

Davidson, Jeffrey P. 1986. Marketing Your Community. Washington, D.C.. 

Public Technology, Inc. xii + 81 pp. 

A discussion of general community marketing with an emphasis on 
economic development. Describes development of marketing plans, 
marketing strategies (including a chapter on low-cost strategies), and 
pitfalls to avoid. Case studies and bibliography included. 

Evans, Robert H. 1986. V)e Practical Approach to Industrial Develop- 
ment. JouQshoTO, Ga.: Pacesetter Publications. 100 pp. 

A seasoned economic development professional from a small Georgia 
community presents his experience and observations on the practice 
of industrial attraction. 

Gildner, Judith, ed. 19^^6. Retention and Expansion. Business Visitation 
Programs. 6 pp, and 1987, Retention & Expansion. Success Stones, 5 pp. 
Ames, Iowa. North Central Regional Center for Rural Development. 
Describes techniques of organi^ing a retention and expansion 
visitation program i,nd the short- and long-term benefits of such a 
program. 

Grant-Thornton. Issued annually. Annual Study of the General Manu- 
facturing Climates of the Forty-Eight Contiguous States of America. Chi- 
cago, 111.: Grant-'Iliornton. 

The most watched and most criticized of the business climate 
measurers, this index, though recently revised, still emphasizes 
traditional least-cost locations (and especially low taxes) over high 
quality of education and infrastructure. (Sec Corporation for Enter- 
prise Development for an alternative approach.) 
Harding, Ford, and Phillip Phillips. 1983, April. "Buir.s-Eye! Mow to 
Target the Right Industry for Your Community." Planning, pp. 18-19, 
A review of the why and how of developing a targeted program for 
business expansion and community marketing. 

Honadle, Beth Walter. 1986. An Annotated List of Organizations Con- 
tributing to Rural Economic Development. Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Extension Service. 10 pp. 

Includes federal agencies, public interest groups, professional asso- 
ciations, and private financing corporations. 
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Husiedde, Ron, Ron Shaffer, and Glen Pulver. 1984. Community Hco- 
nomic Analysis. A How 7b Manual. North Central Regional Center for 
Rural Development. 84 pp. 

Introduces the technical tools used in community development 
analysis, including employment multipliers, location quotients, and 
shift/share analysis and shows how they are calculated. 

Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs. 1986. 727(? 
Commuyiity Industrial Preparedness Manual. Springfield, 111.. Illinois 
Department of Commerce and Community Affairs Bureau of Marketing. 
97 pp. 

This easy-to-understand manual introduces the reader to community 
development. The information is general and applies to almost any 
size community. Sample forms and questionnaires are included. 
Kane, Matt and Peggy Sand. 1988. Economic Development. What Works 
at the Local Level. Washington, D.C.: National League of Cities, iv + 228 
pp. 

Prescnli. techniqucb of effective development organization, assistance 
to existing businesses, new business creation, downtown develop- 
ment, neighborhood development, and growth management througli 
six-page vignettes describing successful programs. Includes program 
contacts. 

Keller, Barbara S. 1990, Spring. "Using Strategic Planning in Economic 
Development." Economic Development Review, 8(2):20-24. 

Defines strategic planning and its importance to economic devel- 
opment. Also provides a step-by-step description of the strategic 
planning process. 

Kolzow, David R. 1988. Strategic Planning for Economic Development. 

Schiller^ Park, UL; American Economic Development Council. 6l pp. 
An excellent review of strategic planning for community economic 
development, including a step by-step description of how to initiate, 
implement, and evaluate a strategic plan. Works from a goals, 
objectives, and strategies framework. 

Kotler, Phihp. 1984. ^Marketing Management. Analysis, Planning, and 

Control. Englewood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice Hall, xxi + 794 pp. 

The standard textbook on marketing, provides a good discussion of 
marketing tools and techniques with numerous examples from the 
corporate world. Provides an effective basis for understanding the 
more specialized v/orld of economic development marketing. 

Malecki, Edward J. 1988, February. "New Firm Startups: Key to Rural 
Growth.** Rural Development Perspectives, 4C2):18-2?. 
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Emphasizes the importance of entrepreneurship and new business 
start-ups over business attraction for small communities and rural 
areas, 

Moriarty, Barry M. 1980. Industrial Location and Community Develop- 
ment. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press. 381 pp. 
National Academy of Engineering. 1988. The Technological D. .tensions 
of International Competitiveness, Washington, D.C.. National Academy 
of Engineering. 79 pp. 

A good background on the nature of the foreign challenge to U.S. 

technology, the responses to it from federal and str^te government 

and schools, with a special section devoted to the importance of a 

high quality labor force. 

National Association of Slate Universities and Land Grant Colleges. 1989. 
New Alliances for Rural Economic Development, Publication #56. Ames, 
Iowa: Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development. 

Addresses the role that land grant universities and state colleges can 
play in rural economic development. Useful as a source of ideas on 
assistance that communities can seek from colleges and universities. 
National Association of Towns and Townships. No date. Harvesting 
Hometown Jobs. A Guide to Small-Town Economic Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Association of Towns and Townships. 36 pp. 
A guidebook for elected community officials in small communities 
and rural areas. Emphasizes how community leaders can organize 
for economic development through community assessment, working 
with existing businesses, and recruiting new basic employers. Pro- 
vides case studies; an accompanying video is also available. 
National Association of Towns and Townships National Center for Small 
Communities. 1988. Growing Our Own Jobs. A Small Town Guide to 
Creating Jobs Ihrough Agricultural Diversification, Washington, D.C.. 
National Association of Towns and Townships. 54 pp. 

Describes development strategies based on diversifying agricultural 
production, value-added agricultural processing, tourism, and local 
crafts. 

National Governors' Association. 1987, Jobs, Growth & Competitiveness: 
Productive People, Productive Policies. Washington, D.C.: National 
Governors' Association, xi + 85 pp. 

A summary of the importance of a productive work force for making 
the United States competitive in the emerging world economy 
Includes numerous examples of state and local initiatives for a higher 
quality work force and economic development. 
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National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. No date. Strengthening 
the Rural Economy, Americans Rural Electric Systems at Work Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 73 pp. 
Describes the role of rural electric cooperatives in strengthening and 
diversifying ruai economies, with examples of current programs. 
North Central Regional Center for Rural Development. 1987. Economic 
Development for Rural Revitalization, A Handbook Ames, Iowa. North 
Central Regional Center for Rural Development. 40 pp. 

Defines critical factors affecting the current rural economy and 
options building community development strategies. Also presents 
case studies and an annotated bibliography of community develop- 
ment resources. 

North Central Regional Center for Rural Development. 1988. Community 
Economic Vitality. Major Trends and Selected Issues. Ames, Iowa. North 
Central Regional Center for Rural Development, xii + 82 pp. 

A collection of short pieces by various authors, the most useful deal 
with the link between airal economic developn.snt and agriculture, 
rural industrialization, rural service businesses, and rural areas as 
residences for retirees. 
North Dakota State University Cooperative Extension Service. 1987, 
August. DO'It'Yourself Development. Clues to Rural Survival. Fargo, N.D.. 
North Dakota State University Cooperative Extension Service. 3 pp. 
Outlines characteristics that distinguish rural communities that have 
had successful economic development efforts and have experienced 
population growth versus those that have not. 
Phillips, Phillip D. 1988, Spring. "Economic Development. A Marketing 
Approach." Economic Development Review, 6(2): 16-19. 

Presents an integrated approach to economic development based or* 
marketing concepts, including product (community asset and liabil- 
ity) analysis, development of a marketing strategy, product (com- 
munity) improvement, and program implementation and evaluation. 
Public Technology, Inc. 1986. Marketing Your Community. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Technology, Inc. xiii + 81 pp. 

Describes marketing program elements for business retention and 
attraction, including use of themes, public relations, and speakers* 
bureaus. Presents several in-depth case studies. 

Public Technology, Inc. No date. Strategies for Cities and Counties. A 
Strategic Planning Guide. Washington, D.C.. Public Technology, Inc. xiii 
+ 76 pp. 
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A primer for ihe communily or regional development organization 
considering a strategic planning effort. Describes the benefits and 
costs of strategic planning, techniques of organizing for consensus 
building, and presents an eight step method for preparing a strategic 
plan. Numerous real world r^xamples are presented. 

Pulver, Glen C. 1986. Communuy Economx Development Strategies. 
Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Cooperative Extension Service. 
17 pp. 

An introductory description of structural changes in the U.S. economy 
that are influencing rural areas and five basic strategies for commu- 
nity economic development. 

Reynolds, Paul. 1989, Summer. "New Firms: Enhancing Their Growth." 
Economic Development Commentary, 13(2): 4-11. 

Describes the steps that a community can take to facilitate the 

establishment and success of new firms. 

Schmenner, Roger W. 1982. Making Business Location Decisions. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, xv + 268 pp. 

A good, readable introduction to the factors that influence and 
control corporate site selection decisions, the role of incentives in the 
site selection decision, examples of the site selection process by 
Fortune 500 companies, and plant closings. 

Schlegel, Toni F. 1988. Marketing for Communities. Madison, Wis.. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Cooperative Extension Service. 54 pp. 
An extensive annotated bibliography on marketing, market research, 
and targeting for economic development organizations. 

Smith, David M. 1981. Industrial Location. An Economic Geographical 
Analysis (2nd edition). New York: John Wiley. 492 pp, 

A standard university-level textbook in the field of industrial location, 
provides a theore'' al background for understanding corporate site 
selection and some practical examples. Not easy reading. 

S wager, Ronald J. 1987. A Bibliography of Recent Literature in Economic 
Development. Schiller Park, 111.. American Economic Development Coun- 
cil, ii + 37 pp. 

An eclectic bibliography of sources on general economic develop- 
ment, information sources, financing, community preparedness and 
promotion, and economic development agency management, with 
cross-index by key words and authors. 

Thomas, Margaret G. 1988. Profiles in Rural Tconomic Development. A 
Guidebook ofSelected Successful Rural Area Initiatives. Kansas City, Mo.. 
Midwest Research Institute. 142 pp. 
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Provides profiles o^more than 69 successful rural economic develop- 
ment initiatives in Sitiall towns and rural areas throughout the United 
States. Each two-pa^?e profile describes the initiative, its funding 
sources and benefits, and provides a local contact person. Also 
includes a list of guidelines derived from these successful develop- 
ment programs. 

Thomas, Margaret G. 1990. Rural Economic DevelopmenL A Resource 
File ofSeleciedTechnicalAssisiance Providers, Kansas City, Mo.. Midwest 
Research Institute. 250 pp. 

Provides program descriptions and contact information for technical 
assistance sources responding to a survey of the states conducted by 
the Midwest Research Institute. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. 1987. Rural 
Developmeni in we 1980s, Prospects for the Future (RDDR'69). Wash 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 395 pp. 

Presents the Hndings of a major study of economic conditions in rural 
America and alternative policy strategies for addressing rural prob- 
lems. 

U.S. Department of Labor and Education. 1988. Bottom Line, Baste Skills 
in the Workplace, Washington, D.C.. U.S. Department of Labor Office of 
Public Information. 50 pp. 

Focuses on labor force quality issues, including workplace literacy 
and how to identify skill need. Provides practical guidance on how 
employees can set up a basic skill program. 

U.S. Small Business Administration. 1988. Working Together, A Guide to 
Federal and State Resources for Rural Development, Washington, D.C.. 
U.S. Small Business Administration. 207 pp. 

Catalogues hundreds of programs available from state and federal 
agencies, with contact addresses and phone numbers. Includes 
finance, information, marketing, technology, and work force pro- 
grams. 

Wagner, Kenneth C. 1978. Economic Development Maniuil, Jackson. Miss.. 

University Press of Mississippi, vi + 158 pp. 

A cleverly presented and conversational discussion of economic 
development, including not only traditional topics such as sites and 
handling prospects, but also such important but rarely discussed 
topics as the local political aspects of development programs. 

Webber, Michael J. 1984. Industrial Location, Beverly Hills, Calif.. Sage 
Publications. 95 pp. 
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A brief, and to the extent possible, readable and nontechnical 
introduction to formal industrial iocation theory, which is based on 
the concept of a firm seeking a least-cost location. 

Wisconsin Economic Development Association, Inc., and Wisconsin 
Department of Development. 1988. Wisconsin Community Preparedness 
Manual, Madison, V/is.. Wisconsin Department of Development. 35 pp. 
An easy-to-read introduction to economic development with several 
checklists for sites, buildings, and community profiles. Describes the 
steps, activities, and documentation needed for community planning 
and development. 

Wisconsin, University of. Division of Cooperative Extension. 1986. 

Revitalizing Rural America. Madison, Wis.. University of Wisconsin 

Extension. 28 pp. 

Discusses perspectives on a changing world economy, changes in 
rural America, and the response of cooperative extension to the 
challenges that these present. 

Pericdicals 

American Demographics. 127 West State Street, Ithaca, NY 14850 (Tel. 1- 
800-828-1133). 

Good source of nontechnical articles on major demographic trends 
affecting marketing and labor supply (n.onthly). 

Area Development, Sites and Facility Planning. Halcyon Business Pub- 
lications, 400 Post Avenue, Westbury, NY 11590 (Tel, 1-800-735-2752). 
Controlled circulation publication targeted to corporate executives 
with influence on site selection decisions. Contains short, easy-to- 
read articles on various site selection-related topics (monthly). 

Business Facilities, 121 Monmouth Street, Red Bank, NJ 07701 Crd. 1- 
800-524-0337). 

Controlled C'-culation publication targeted to corporate executives 
with influence on site selection decisions. Contains short, easy-to- 
read articles on various site selection-related topics. Also publishes 
annual Site Seekers Guide WsWn^, economic development organiza- 
tions (monthly). 

Economic Developments. Council for Urban Economic Development, 
1730 K Street NW, Washington, DC 20006 (Tel. 202-223-4735). 

Eight-page newsletter directed to economic development profes- 
sionals. Includes news items, publication reviews, and job notices 
(twicre monthly). 
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Economic Development Quarterly, Tfje Journal of American Economic 
Revitalization, Sage Publications Ltd., 211 West Hillcrest Drive, Newbury 
Park, CA 91360. 

Bills itself as "A journal designed to bridge the gap between 
practitioners, academics, and informed citizens in the field of 
economic development." Comments, research results, and reviews 
(quarterly). 

Economic Development Review, American Economic Development 
Council, 4849 North Scott Su-eet, Schiller Park, IL 60176 (Tel. 708-671- 
5646). 

Specializes in short, readable articles designed to provide informa- 
tion and advice to economic development p.^aitioners (quarterly). 

Expansion, Suite 800, 514 Tenth Street, NW, Washington, DC 20004 CFel. 

202-347-1384). 

Controlled circulation publication targeted to corporate executives 
with influence on site selection decisions. Contains short, easy-to- 
read articles on various site selection-related topics (bimonthly). 

Industrial Development and Site Selection, Conway Data, 40 Technology 

Park, AUanla, GA 30092-0990 Crel. 1-800-554-5686). 

Targeted to corporate executives with influence on site selection 
decisions. Contains short, easy-to-read articles on various site seleaion 
related topics (monthly). 

NBIA Review, National Business Incubation Association, One President 

Street, Athens, OH 45701 O^qI 614-593-4331). 

News of interc'^t to those operating or considering the establishment 
of a new business incubator (quarterly). 

Planning, American Planning Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 

IL 60637. 

Short, nontechnical articles on a wide variety of planning-related 
topics, including economic development. 

Plant Sites and Parks, Plant Sites and Parks, Inc., 10240 West Sample 

Road, Coral Springs, FL 33065 (Tel. 305-753-2660). 

Controlled circulation publication targeted to corporate executives 
with influence on site selection decisions. Contains short, easy-to- 
read articles on various site selection-related topics (monthly). 

Rural Development Perspectives, Published by the U.S. Department of 

Agriculture Economics Research Service, 1301 New York Avenue, NW, 

Washington, DC 20005 Cel. 202-786-1530). 

Presentations by recognized experts on a wide variety of rural 
development-related topics. 
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Site Selection Handbook Conway Data, 40 Technology Park, Ailania, GA 
30092. 

Conirollcd circulaiion publication largcicd to corporaic exccuiivcs 
with influence on site selection decisions. Contains short, easy-to- 
read articles on va- ous site selection-related topics (bimonthly). 

General Corporate References 

These data sources are often relatively expensive because of the cost 
of updating them to keep them timely. They are favorites of business 
invcsto/s, however, and should be available at any medium-sized or 
large public library. 

Dun and Bradstreet and Dun's Marketing Services, Parsippany V J. 
Provide a variety of valuable reference sources, including V)e Million 
Dollar Directory idinnuiS), which gives data on ofTicers, products, 
and finances of all public companies with more than $1 million in 
annual sales, and America's ^^^rporate Families. iToe Billion Dollar 
£>/n?c/or>'(annual), which pr' -s information on corporate owner- 
ship. 

Encyclopedia of Associations, Gale Research. Detroit, Mich. 

Every industry has its trade association, and these trade associations 
are a treasury of information, ranging from directories of members to 
industry magazines to current data. All of these are described in the 
Encyclopedia of Associations, along with addresses, telephone 
numbers, and a good cross-reference system to find what you want. 

Moody's Investor Services, New York. 

Provides many services similar to Dun and Bradstreet, including 
Moody's Industrial ManuaKzt\t\u2X), which provides information on 
domestic companies, and Moody's International ManmlC^nnuaf), a 
good source of information about foreign companies. 

I^edicasts Forecasts, Predicasts, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Provides a compilation of growth forecasts from various sources for 
every conceivable industry. A valuable tool in targeting and rcten« 
tion. 

Standard and Poor's, New York. 

Provides a variety of corporate data services, including Industry 
Surveys ^nA Standard Corporate Doscriptions. 
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Government Publications 

Governmenl puDlicalions are invaluable and inexpensive sources of 
informalion about your community and about various types of industries 
you are trying to retain or attract. All of the documents listed below are 
available from the U.S. Government Printing Office, W<ic>hington, D.C. 
20402 Cr .1. 202-783-3238), and should be available at your local public 
library. 

Census of Manufacturers. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 

A wealth ofj' information on production, location, employment, 
finances, materials consumed, and other critical data. Taken every 5 
years in years "ending in 2 and 7. 

Census of Population and Housing, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

The basic reference on the distribution, growth, social and economic 

characteristics, and housing characteristics, of America's population. 

Data for geographic areas ranging from city blocks to the entire 

United States. 

Census of Retail Trade. V S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 

Data on retail sales and the number of business establishments down 
to the county -cvel and larger cities. Taken every 5 years in years 
ending in 2 and 7. 

Census of Service Industries. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. 

Data on the most rapidly growing sector of the economy by industry 
and geographic area. Taken every 5 y^ars in years ending in 2 and 

Census of Wholesale Trade. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 

Data by industry and area. Taken every 5 years in years ending in 2 
and 7. 

County and City Data Book U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. 

An invaluable desk reference for hundreds of items of social and 
economic information for all counties and larger communities in the 
United States; issued annually. 

County Business fattems, U.S. Department f Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 
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Not as well known as it should be, this data series gives information 
on employment by major business sectors for all counties in the 
United States and for all communities of more than 2,500 population. 
Especially valuable because it is issued annually with a relatively 
short time lag from data collection to publication. 

Monthly Labor Review. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The most up-to-date information on wages, hours worked, and other 
key indicators by industry and for states and major metropolitan 
areas; issued monthly. 

Standard Industrial Classification Manual U.S. Office yf Management 
and Budget. 

Lists and defines all of the several hundred Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) codes, which are used by the federal government 
to collect data for various Industries. These classifications are also 
essential to understand virtually all private data gathering sources 
which use the SIC codes as well. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States. U.S. Department of Commerce, 

Bureau of the Census. 

National and often state and multistate regional data on thousands of 
topics. An invaluable desk reference of comparison and historical 
trend data; issued annually. 

U.S. Industrial Outlook U.S. Department of Commerce International 

Trade Administration. 

An invaluable reference of historical and current data and future 
outlook for more than 350 classifications of businesses. Includes 
statistical tables, graphs, information sources, and contacts for each 
industry. A must both for targeting and background on existing 
businesses; issued annually. 

Development Organizations 

American Economic Development Council, 4849 North Scott Street, 

Schiller Park, IL 60176 (Tel. 312-671-5646). 

A membership organization of more than 1,200 economic develop- 
ment professionals. Publishes a quarterly magazine ^Economic De- 
velopment Reuieiu), books and pamphlets on topics of special interest 
to economic developers, and a newsletter. Also sponsors an annual 
meeting and meetings a^id seminars on various development-related 
topics. Certifies one-week Basic Economic Development courses in 
many states. 
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Council for Urban Economic Development (CUED), 1730 K Street, NW, 

Washington, DC (Tel. 202.223-4735). 

Specialists in public sector economic development efforts. Publishes 
a twice-monthly newsletter iEconomic Development^) and mono- 
graphs and pamphlets on various subjects. Sponsors various confer- 
ences on topics of interest to community economic developers. 

Council of State Governments, P.O. Box 11910, Lexing^^n, KY 40578 

(Tel. 606-252-2291). 

Provides data and policy information for elected state government 
officials and agencies. Some publications deal with economic devel- 
opment. 

Economic Development Institute, 1700 Asp Avenue, Norman, OK 73037 

(Tel. 405-325-3891) 

Three-year series of development training seminars held each August 
at the University of Oklahoma and in Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
leading to designation as a Certified Economic Developer. Contact 
June M. Wilmot, Director, Economic Development Institute. 

Economic Research Service Agriculture and Rural Economics Dix.^ion 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture), 1301 New York Avenue NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20005-4788 (Tel. 202-786-1530). 

Conducts research and publishes reports on rural business devel- 
opment, financial markets, population, income and well-being, and 
labor markets. 

National Association of Development Organizations, 400 North Capitol 
Street NW, Suite 372, Washington, DC 20002 (Tel 202-624-7806). 

Promotes economic development in rural areas and smaller com- 
munities through cooperation among planning and development' 
organizations, cities, educational institutions, and private business. 
Publishes a weekly newsletter and holds regional training workshops 
and an annual conference. 

National Association of State Development Agencies, 444 Capitol Street 

NW, Washington, DC 20001 (Tel. 202-624-5411). 

A nonprofit membership organization that serves as a forum in which 
directors of state development agencies can exchange information 
and serves as a liaison with the federal government. Sponsors 
conferences and workshops and provider technical assistance and 
research services. 

National Association of Towns and Townships, 1522 K Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20005. Contact Nancy Stark (Tel. 202-737-5200). 
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A not-for-profit membership organization designed to promote 
effective government for townships and small communities through 
educational services, analysis, and public policy recommendations. 

National Business Incubator /\ssociation. One President Street. Athens 

OH 45701 CTel. 614-593-4331) 

Publishes directories, a quarterly magazine (AB//1 Revieiv), and 
various informational pamphlets. Also sponsors a national annual 
meeting and training institutes. 

National Development Council, 211 East Fourth Street, Covington I'y 

41011 CTei. 606-291-0220). 

Experts in economic development financing, including public sector 
real estate development, pooled industrial revenue bonds, and loan 
packaging. Sponsors training sessions on these topics. 

National I.eague of Cities, 1301 Pennsylvania Avenue N\V, Washineton 

DC 20004 (Tel. 202-626-3000). ' 
A membership organization of larger and some smaller communities 
that seeks to provide its members with timely information on a 
variety of topics, including economic development. 

North Central Regional Center for Rural Development, Iowa State 

Universit/, Ames, lA 50011 (Tel. 515-294-8322). 

Provides information and produces many publications relevant to 
rural economic development, especially in the Midwest. 

Public Technology, Inc., 1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, N\V, Washington 

DC 20004 (Tel. 202-626-2400). ' 
A not-for-profit organization that conducts cooperative research, 
development, and technology transfer programs. Serves as the 
technical arm of the National League of Cities. 

Small Business Administration Small Business Development Center 

Program, l44l L Street NW, Washington, DC 204l6 CTel. 202-653-6768). 
Sponsors a variety of programs for small business, including SCORE 
(Service Corps of Retired Executives). Operates the fSBDC) Small 
Business Development Center program. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economics Research Service, 1301 New 
York Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20005 (Tel. 202-786-1530). 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Extension Service, National Program for 
Economic Development, Room 3865 South Building, l4th and Indepen- 
dence Avenue, Washington, DC 20250 CTel. 202-447-7185). 
U.S. Department of Commerce Economic Development Administration, 
Division of Technical Assistance and Research, Room H7866, Herbert 
Hoover Building, l4th and Constitution Avenue, NW, Washington DC 
20230 (Tel. 202-377-4085). ' 
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